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For over a century 
distinguished taste has demanded 


swwnee MERCIER 


Mes s Halliday & Co. Lid 2 Pall Mall, London S.W.1 

















Aw ollinarisis ‘sparkling’ spring water 


the true flavour of a whisky. 


The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 


Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 
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to H.M. the Queen 
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Life will go with a swing if you 


GET YOUNGER EVERY DAY 
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The gayest of gay times or the quietest of quiet relaxation. The delicious warmth of the 


ran 


Mediterranean sun and soft sea breezes. Meals to astonish the gourmet or satisfy rw 
aL 


the ascetic. Picturesque towns and villages to explore. * . oa Dancing, deck games, competitions, 
pn? A | 


gala nights. It’s a holiday you'll always remember! 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 


P &O-Orient’s new 1961 cruise Booklet 
gives you a breathtaking glimpse 

of what a P& O -Orient cruise is like. 
and of the many wonderful cruise 


choices P & O-Orient offers you. Ask 
-ORIENT LINES ) a 
& your travel agent for a copy, 


or write direct to P& O-Orient at 
the address below 


Sunshine Cruising risissc-- 


26 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.] 
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Touring 
with 
leisurely 
pleasure... 









Robert Louis Stevenson said ‘it is more 
blessed to journey than to arrive.’ A coach 
tour in South Africa makes a pleasure of 
both. 

By day modern coaches carry you through 
the ever-changing, spell-binding scenery. 
At night you are welcomed at selected 
hotels where comfortable accommodation, 
good food and good company provide rest 
and relaxation. This is the way to see the 
real South Africa. 


Write or call for 
7 details of 
road tours in 
South Africa 
and free and 
friendly advice 
about 


cy 
; uJ 
* holidays there. - é " 


See 
SOUTH AFRICA 


by Coach 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
/ SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 
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Harmonious . .. resonant... compelling. 
No one can miss the distinctive sound of the 

Marchal ‘Champs Elysées’ Musical Horn. The three trumpets 
play either a single chord, which provides a 

compelling warning for heavy traffic, or the Marchal Melody 
which constitutes a good-tempered demand for right of 

way at speed. Changeover from melody to chord is instantly 
effected by a dashboard control knob. 














Each horn is supplied complete, ready for 
installation with three separate chromium 
trumpets, powertul compressor, sensitive 

controls and air hose. The horns are 
available for 6, 12 or 24 volt systems. 


















‘CHAMPS ELYSEES’ 


MUSICAL HORN 
Write today for further details : 


Sole concessionaires for the UK and British Commonweaith 

MARCHAL DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 

BRENTFORD - MIDOLESEX 

Manufactured in France 
Smee's M.D.18 


GREAT WEST ROAD - 
+ "Grams: Marchal, Brentford - 


BROOK LANE NORTH - 
Tel: Isleworth 2111/5111 





Hire an elegant 


Victor Britain car, 


‘ with uniformed chauffeur 


* Telephone GROsvenor 4881 now ! 
* Personal service 
x No parking problems 


* Travel in luxury—shopping trips, 
theatres, weddings & touring 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and main cities 












ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
; ally superb tweed without so much 
‘ as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
: The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
: that the tweed has been independ- 
: ently inspected according to regula- 
; tions approved by the Board of 
; Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
; duced in the Islands of the Outer 
: Hebrides. 
So, always look for the 

Orb Mark before you buy— 


‘HARRIS 
TWEED 


HAND WOVEN 
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Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 
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Study for the Couple 
in *Le Grande Jatte’ 


by Seurat 
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At your leisure... 


‘A poor life this if, full of care, 


We have no time to stand and stare.’ 


Since standing and staring are almost a national pastime, 


more staring time is what we need— 


to watch other people dig holes in roads, 


lay water mains, build buildings; 


or just to stroll in the park 


on a winter’s day and take our ease. 


We get more leisure to do such things by working 


more effectively . . . in less time. 


We achieve this by getting the work done for us; 


done by machines and computers and detergents and oil, 


and jets and diesels and plastics and oil, 


and tractors and oil, 
and oil, 


and... Esso. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 


Founded in 1888 
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IT'S SUNNY 


TODAY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


When it’s Winter in Europe, South 
Africa is radiant with sunshine. 





And what a wonderful fund of 
delightful experiences awaits you 
in this amazing land. 





Bustling cities, as modern as the minute, contrast with 
vast areas of unspoilt nature at their very doorsteps. The 
all-year-round pleasure of white sandy beaches swept 
clean and fresh by seas of unbelievable blue, contrasts 
with the excitement of game reserves offering endless 
opportunities to photograph and study wild animals in 
perfect safety. 

The fascinating native life and age-old tribal customs: 
every kind of sport and pastime: comfortable accommo- 
dation, good food, warm friendliness and good company 
wherever you go add further to your pleasure. You can’t 
fail to enjoy a holiday in South Africa. 





LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN 


TOURIST CORPORATION 
78 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Phone: GROevener 6235/6 










Write, phone or call at this ice for free and 
advice, information and re about 
and tours in South Africe. 


Reservations and bookings should be made through your 
TRAVEL AGENT or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, Lo » W.C.2 
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Une montre Avia— 


montre votre 





discernement 


A name that is 
internationally respected. 
Immaculate styling, 
enduringly accurate 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship 
in watches. 

And further, there is 

a worldwide service 
organisation behind every 


Avia guarantee. 


Man's model No. 213, self-winding 
calendar watch, gold-plated 


watered’ case, jewel 
Incabloc movement, £19.17.6. 


Lady's Model No. 507 
9-carat White Gold, diamond 
set case. 17 jewels. £22.15.0 








AVIA 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
from sole importers for Avia of Switzeriand: 
Louis Newmark Lid., Purley Way, Croydon. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1961. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FIRST LADY OF THE UNITED STATES: MR. JOHN F. KENNEDY AND HIS WIFE JACQUELINE. 


Mr. John Kennedy was due to be inaugurated as President of the United 
States on January 20—the first Roman Catholic ever to hold that office, 
and the second youngest U.S. President ever, being just a little older than 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was when he took over the Presidency in 1901 
after serving less than a year as Vice-President. The new President’s 
wife, Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, becomes the country’s second youngest 
first lady in history, the youngest being the wife of President Grover 
Cleveland, whom he married while at the White House during the 1890's. 

Mrs. Kennedy, who has two young children, is partly of French origin, has 


studied at the Sorbonne, speaks fluent French and fairly good Italian 
and Spanish. The inauguration of a new President is generally a colourful 
occasion, with a growing number of States sending entries to the parade 
that follows the ceremony at the Capitol in Washington. The scope of the 
festivities tends to depend on the President. Some have indulged in 
elaborate cerernonies, while others, like Thomas Jefferson, have preferred 
to walk informally through the streets to be sworn in. The new and 
retiring President were due to drive together in an open car through 
the streets of Washington to the Capitol. (Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Eloewhere Abroad, 444. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. @s @ newspaper.) 
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A FEW days ago I had occasion to walk the few 

hundred yards separating my home in the 
West Country from the farmyard below. Having 
to leave in twenty minutes for London I was in a 
hurry and, instead of following the road, I struck 
across a small field to the milking-parlour at the 
entrance to which was a muddy morass created, 
during our almost unbelievably aqueous autumn, 
at the point where, in summer, the cows leave the 
dispersal yard before tramping to their pasture of 
the day. I was wearing rubber boots which 
reached above my knees, but was otherwise 
dressed in the manner of one who, in a few hours’ 
time, would be mingling with the 


neither looked nor smelt right for Pall Mall, and 
even the problem of getting back to my waiting 
breakfast, let alone having time to eat it, seemed 
rather hopeless in that cold, dripping moment. 
However, there was nothing for it but to run for 
it in my bare feet and, brushing my way through 
the astonished cows, I puffed and panted up the 
hill by the longer and drier route I had so recklessly 
attempted to by-pass. I had just time to change 
my trousers and swallow a cup of tea while I 
scrubbed the slime and manure off my legs in a 
basin of hot water before starting on my journey. 
But I am afraid that even after these hasty and 


is a rushing river surrounded by inundated fields, 
while farther to the west, in Somerset and Devon, 
hundreds have been rendered homeless and seen 
their farms all but destroyed. Yet in London it 
has been possible to live almost unaware of what 
many of one’s fellow countrymen have had to 
endure. 

Still, I would rather live and work on a drenched 
West Country farm than have to stand shivering 
and choked by petrol fumes twice a day through- 
out the winter in a London street waiting for a 
crowded, belated bus which never seems to come 
or is barred to one when it does, while thousands 
of half-empty motor-cars rush past in 





crowds in the streets of the world’s 
greatest city. Descending to the farm 
my pace and the force of gravity 
carried me through the mire to the 
concrete beyond in a dozen rapid 
bounds. But when I had finished my 
brief talk with the herdsman in the 
noisy, vibrating milking-parlour and 
I set out on my return journey up the 
hill, I at once ran into trouble. Before 
I had gone a dozen yards I was stuck 
fast in the mud. What is more, I began 
tosink! Vainly lattempted to extricate 
first one leg, then the other, from the 
sucking, squelching mass of black 
muck below me, but all to no purpose, 
Within a minute the mire was up to 
the top of my rubber boots—or rather 
I was down to their level—and my black 
London trousers were in grave 
jeopardy. So, after several minutes 
of helpless struggling, I began to 
realise, was my appointment in the 
metropolis. For owing to the noise of 
the milking machine in the little brick 
parlour, only a stone’s throw away, 
and the preoccupation of the herdsman 
and his assistant in their careful task 
within, it was impossible for them to 
hear me, and I knew that they would 
not emerge on my side of the farm 
until all the sixty cows waiting in the 
yard had been milked. And though it 
was already daylight no one else was 
abont, or likely to be about, in that 
lonely sequestered place. It was also, 
as usual, this winter, raining. It was 
not raining very hard, but with a 
steady, soaking persistence, and my 
hat and duffel coat were soon dripping. 
So was my face and the fringe of what 
is left of my hair. 

At the moment of immobilisation 





“IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS? 
A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. ”’ 


“TS life (and especially intelligent life) a rare by-product of processes 

occurring in a universe fhat is at best indifferent to tife, or may 
we expect it to be a reasonably widespread manifestation ? ”’ 
cinating question is asked in the first of our new series of articles dealing 
with human life and the universe, and which appears in this issue, on 
pages 98 and 99. Following the two immensely popular astronomy 
series, contributed by Dr. R. A. Lyttleton and Professor Hermann Bondi, 
we are sure that this new series of twelve articles, entitled ‘‘ IS THERE 
LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION,” and 
specially written for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’”’ by Dr. M. W. 
Ovenden, Lecturer in Astronomy at Glasgow University, will prove of 
great interest to our readers. After discussing the inconceivable immensity 
of the Universe and the relative insignificance of the Earth, even of the 
whole solar system, in comparison with it, Dr. Ovenden proceeds to a 
description and explanation of what we mean by life, and enters into an 
illuminating discussion of the prospects of life on other planets. Typical 
of the intriguing questions asked—and to which possible solutions are 
offered—is: ‘‘ What limits can we set to life’s ability to adapt itself to 
more widely diverse environments ? ”’ 
clear that the chief obstacles to the possibility of life, as we know it, 
existing on other planets, are the fantastic extremes of temperature—high 
and low—which would be encountered on them. But does life of a dif- 
ferent kind, which has .adapted itself to these conditions, exist millions of 
miles away from us, on some furnace-like star or frozen planet moving 
relentlessly on its way through a universe terrifying by its very immensity ? 
To help the reader grasp some of the more difficult problems, each article 
is accompanied by a drawing by our Special Artist, and by photographs 
specially selected from a wide variety of sources. While putting forward 
many controversial theories, we are sure the articles will rouse and 


stimulate thought, among both lay and scientist readers. 


This fas- 


With each article it will become 


a never-ending stream. If those who 
administer our lives from the high 
places of Government buildings in 
Whitehall seem to have little idea of 
what life is like on a flooded dairy farm 
in December or January, they appear 
—judging by their actions or, rather, 
lack of action—to have even less 
awareness of the lot of their humbler 
fellow Londoners who have to make 
their daily way from suburb to office 
or shop or factory and back without 
the help of a private car. The public 
facilities for their travel have been 
deteriorating steadily and have now 
reached a point which only a very 
patient people—and the English 
“‘ lower middle-classes '’ are among the 
most patient folk in the world—would 
endure without violence. Many 
Londoners spend three or four, or 
even more, hours a day in such travel, 
with eight hours’ work to be done 
between journeys and the chores of 
home to attend to before leaving and 
on return. The fault does not lie 
primarily with the London Transport 
Board, though that body, like all great 
bureaucracies, may sometimes seem 
unimaginative or high-handed. The 
real blame lies at the door of the 
national executive and legislature 
which year after year shrink from 
applying the age-long English remedy 
to the anarchy of our street and high- 
way: law and, what is even more 
important, the enforcement of law. 
When in the country the ditches and 
watercourses get choked the country- 
man knows what to do and, when the 
floods subside, does it. He clears them 
of obstructions and so enables them 
once more to fulfil their purpose. The 








my feet had been widely separated, so 
I was straddled rather in the position at which one 
used to stand at what was called “ at ease ’’ in the 
Army. But I was certainly not at ease. Every time 
I struggled to get free I sank a little farther into the 
black glutinous mixture below with an ominous 
squishy sound. Having at all costs to extricate my- 
self if | was to keep my appointment, I reluctantly 
decided that my London trousers were expendable 
and, with great difficulty and some pain—for I 
am subject to cramp—extricated one leg from my 
boot and sock, which remained imbedded in the 
former, and, balancing myself like a decrepit 
overweight stork on the other, managed to roll 
my trousers up above my bare knee. Then, 
transferring my weight rapidly to the other and 
now naked leg, I wrenched myself out of the other 
boot and, narrowly escaping a somersault and 
desperately holding up the other leg of my trousers, 
I managed to reach the safety of the concrete yard 
before my bootless feet became as imbedded as my 
now distant and marooned boots. By this time I 


imperfect ablutions I must have carried a whiff 
of the farmyard about with me for the rest of the 
day. Perhaps, it cheered the heart of some 
countryman marooned amid the London crowds 
as that faint momentary reminder of the shires 
came to him as he dodged the traffic in St. James's 
Street. 

** We ‘ve never had it so good,’’ Mr. Macmillan 
tells us, and he may be right, but certainly we ‘ve 
never had it so wet, wetter, meteorologists tell us, 
than we ‘ve had it for 200 years. Those who work 
in cities have no conception of what the country- 
man, at any rate in south-western England, has 
had to cope with this autumn and winter. Despite 
poached fields, morasses at every gate, standing 
pools, almost lakes, in the kale, and cows threatened 
with husk and pneumonia, high ground and green- 
sand soil have sheltered me and mine from the 
fate of many of my country neighbours in the 
adjoining valleys. Ten miles to the east the tiny 
stream that rises in the park below my windows 





° fundamental transport need of London 
is that there should be ample, regular and 
free-flowing public transport for those who live 
and work in London. All other traffic needs, 
however clamorous or powerful the sectional 
interests that advance them, ought to take second 
place to this. My own enforced delay in the West 
Country mud as I set out for London was nothing 
compared with the delay and frustration which 
the ordinary Cockney worker and pedestrian 
habitually faces as he travels to and from the 
place where he earns his daily bread. ‘‘ May 
God speed the plough ”’ is the countryman’s age- 
long prayer—never more heartfelt than in this 
January of 1961—as he waits for the winter sun 
and easterly winds to dry his sodden fields. “ May 
Mr. Marples and Mr. Butler and their assistants 
speed the bus ! ”’ is mine, as I stand in the lengthen- 
ing queue of unaccounted London folk in the rain 
and petrol fumes as the Jaguars and Humbers 
bearing their principals homewards roar past them 
in the dusk. 
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BACK FROM SANDRINGHAM: THE QUEEN, PRINCE PHILIP AND THE CHILDREN. 


LEAVING LIVERPOOL STREET STATION AFTER THEIR RETURN: THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, PRINCESS ANNE, THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ANDREW. 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AS HE LEFT WITH HIS PARENTS FOR 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE RETURN FROM SANDRINGHAM. 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales, 

Princess Anne and Prince Andrew, returned on Jan. 16 from a holiday 

at Sandringham. Young Prince Andrew appeared to enjoy the journey 

immensely. The Royal train arrived at Liverpool Street Station exactly 

on time. At King’s Lynn, where the engine is always changed to the 

other end of the train, a Britannia class steam locomotive was used. 

When the Queen had travelled to Sandringham the diesel locomotive 

pulling her train broke down, causing a delay of nearly an hour. The 

Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were due to leave London Airport THE ROSYCHEEKED PRINCE ANDREW HAPPILY SEATED O8 HIS MOTHER'S LAP. THE QUEEN 
for Delhi on January 20 for their tour of India, Pakistan and Iran. WS CEES 4 RAE CO a ee ee eee eee eee 
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FROM A GIROBOAT TO ROYAL SAFETY 
HARNESS: ITEMS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


BEING TOWED OVER THE THAMES ON ITS FIRST OUTING IN LONDON: A GIROBOAT, WHERE A LARGE NATO FUEL DEPOT IS TO BE BUILT: LOCH EWE, SITUATED IN THE REMOTE 
DEVELOPED BY THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS COMPANY OF GLASGOW. BASED ON THE NORTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
AOTOGIRO OF THE 1990’S—INVENTED BY JUAN DE LA CIERVA—THE AIRCRAFT IS A The fuel depot, part of the defence programme for Scotland, will contain semi-buried storage 


ROTARY WING GLIDER WHICH HAS TO BE TOWED IN ORDER TO BECOME AIRBORNE. tanks, a deep-water jetty, an extensive pipe-line system and provisions for refuelling aircraft 
carriers, This view was taken from the famous sub-tropical garden of Inverewe. 


ROWANOL AND MOORSMAN COMING TO THE ASSISTANCE OF OBERON, THE NAVY'S NEW 
SUBMARINE, WHICH RAN AGROUND IN ROTHESAY BAY. 
One of the Royal Navy's newest submarines, Oberon, ran aground in Rothesay Bay, Scotiand, 


-twe be . i 
on a sandbank but was refloated after twenty-two hours on January 13. Oberon, which was BEACHY HEAD IS FALLING DOWN: THE SCENE AFTER 50,000 TONS OF CHALK FELL INTO THE 


SEA FROM THE CLIFF EDGE EAST OF THE LIGHTHOUSE ON JANUARY 11. 
Due to the action of continuous rain, a large cliff fall started at Beachy Head on January 11. 
After a large crack appeared in the cliff edge the chalk fell 450 ft. to the sea. Up to 
200,000 tons of chalk was expected to crash down. The biggest fall took place in 1954. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW BULLET-PROOF, RAM-PROOF VAN DESIGNED TO FOIL BANK SHOWING THE SAFETY HARW 
ROBBERS AND TO GUARANTEE THE SAFE DELIVERY OF PAY ROLLS. 
The aeter-epdid, cote hese valuty fuying to epen Gilp sew bullion san, took in a recent LONDON AIRPORT ON JANUARY 11 WHEN ITS OWNERS WERE ABOUT TO FLY TO OSLO 
demonstration of the van's capabilities. It has been designed by Mr. Peter Harris with the FOR THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS ASTRID OF NORWAY. PICTURES OF THE NORWEGIAN 
large increase in wage robberies in mind. Able to £2 million in cash, it can be mounted : 
on road or rail chassis. The standard size of this van costs £3,698 . 4s. 6d. ROYAL WEDDING APPEAR ON PAGES 91-92. 


ESS WHICH PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY 
ARMSTRONG-JONES HAVE HAD INSTALLED IN THEIR CAR: A VIEW INSIDE THE CAR AT 
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KNIGHTS REDEDICATED ; A HENRY MOORE 
ACQUISITION ; A GREAT BEQUEST; AND A 
GEORGIAN HOUSE RESTORED. 


of 


A MAJOR ACQUISITION BY THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL: A LIFE-SIZE BRONZE 
OF A FALLING WARRIOR, WHICH IS A RECENT WORK BY HENRY MOORE. 


REDEDICATED AT A SERVICE ON JANUARY 15: THE FAMOUS EFFIGIES WHICH HAVE BEEN HENRY MOORE’S “FALLING WARRIOR,” FROM ABOVE. VISITORS TO THE MOORE 
RESTORED, IN THE ROUND NAVE OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. EXHIBITION AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY MAY REMEMBER THE SUBJECT. 

These effigies, which were severely damaged bd fire when the Temple Church was destroyed by The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, has purchased this bronze figure of a falling warrior, 

enemy action in 1941, have been restored by Mr. H. Haysom, who is seen here tending to them. 58 ins. long, for a sum of £3000. It is undoubtedly an important work by the leading 
None of these effigies, which date from the 12th and 13th centuries, are of Knights Templars. British sculptor of to-day. The falling figure is poised on shield, one hand and a heel. 
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PART OF THE GREAT LOUIS CLARKE BEQUEST TO THE FITZWI MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, WHERE JOHN BRAITHWAITE, THE RAILWAY ENGINEER, LIVED: NO. 4, BATH PLACE, NOW 
BEING EXAMINED BY MR. CARL WINTER, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM. KNOWN AS “THE LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE,” AND RESTORED BY THE CAR MART LTD. 
Dr. Louis Clarke, who died on December 13 last year, bequeathed most of his large collection John Braithwaite, the railway engineer who lived in this charming house, was responsible 
of objets d'art to the Fitzwilliam Museum, of which he was Director from 1937 to 1946. for laying out the Eastern Counties railway and for many inventions. The house, now 
A special exhibition of Dr. Clarke’s bequest will probably be held in the spring. known as “ The Little Georgian House,” was restored by the Car Mart Ltd. 
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HE victory of General de Gaulle in 
the test of will involved in the 
referendum on Algerian self-determina- 
tion has been sweeping. The pessi- 
mists have been not only defeated but 
overwhelmed. One cannot say that 
their predictions were belied, since 
they had remained studiously vague 
and committed themselves as little 
as possible, but every hint on which they had 
ventured was proved ridiculous. I speak in 
particular of French pessimists, but the same is 
true of those surveying the scene from our side of 
the Channel. Selections from their comments 
before and after the event provide entertaining 
reading. Having been just bold enough to pro- 
phesy that de Gaulle would win but would lose 
some ground, they now perforce try to rival the 
optimists. 


The President of the French Republic owes his 
triumph first to character. He made the victory 
look simple, but it was, in fact, one which could 
not have been gained but for him, and one which 
depended on his spiritual quality as much as on 
his statecraft. This virtue evidently made its 
mark on the least promising territorial districts of 
metropolitan France, and will continue to do so. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE GENERAL RIDES ON TRIUMPHANT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of the French Army, which performed its 
duties without a trace of its former shocking 
behaviour. 


A triumph of character, but one of down-to- 
earth policy, too. For example, three-quarters, 
not of the number of electors but of those who 
went to the polls, voted ‘ Yes.’’ It was always 
obvious that the result in this respect would be 
highly favourable, but few can have expected that 
it would be as thorough as this. Of many other 
proofs I would put among the most significant the 
immediate rise in values, and in somewhat lesser 
degree in investment, on the Paris Bourse, made 
up of brains as subtle and as financially objective 
as can be found in any exchange in Europe. The 
Bourse led public opinion, but did not form it. 
This can sometimes be done by “ marking up 
prices "" of securities as an invitation to invest, 
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These forces are allied in nothing 
else, but dwell in the same regions. 
The Department of the Seine, for 
example, is an immense Communist 
fortress in purely industrial parts, 
whereas the dissident Gaullists flourish 
in the more affluent residential areas 
and those of successful commerce. In 
pheasant shooting a ‘’ right and left 
is a mark of skill; in politics it now looks 
equally appropriate. The Socialists, of late 
unusually hostile, also came out in favour of the 
President. 


The once-noble phrase ‘‘ Algeria is French "’ 
lost its sheen when it became defiled by strife, 
but all that was best in it has been restored by 
the events of this month. It is impossible to find 
a parallel to this transformation, especially when 
one recalls how brief has been the period since 
the sortie from Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, the 
widespread suspicion with which it was observed, 
and the intruder’s present power for good. The 
‘ uncompromising " figure has proved himself a 
master of the art and virtue of compromise. He 
will doubtless have to do so again, and by that 
time the sceptics may have reverted to their 
original slogan and dubbed him uncompromising. 





DESCRIBED BY RUSSIA AS ONE OF THE “SEA PIRATES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ": THE BRITISH FRIGATE URCHIN WHICH, IT HAS BEEN CLAIMED, WAS “SPYING” ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


On January 12, Russia accused a British frigate of harassing a Russian vessel on the high 
seas. The incident was widely publicised in the Exhibition Hall of the Soviet Merchant 
Fleet, in which photographs purported to show an occasion when this vessel carried 
out ‘‘a dangerous manceuvre"’ near a Soviet vessel. An Admiralty spokesman has 
confirmed that the two vessels were close at the time, apparently an agreed rendezvous 


It will, indeed, prove as thorough as any in his 
great career. Difficult as must be the future, he 
has transformed the prospects in France, in 
Algeria, and in the outlook of friends abroad, 
whether strong in their faith or lukewarm. 
Character, so often and so justly described as the 
first virtue of the military commander in war, has 
already put its stamp upon the qualities which 
will be called for by statesmanship, despite the 
reservations of those who genuinely hesitate to 
believe that soldiers can be as able or as desirable 
leaders of democracy as the civilian politicians 
whose background and training seem to fit them 


for the purpose. 

On January 11 the French Cabinet started 
work on drawing up the law which will establish a 
new Algerian constitution. This is a landmark in 
itself and will be followed immediately by a second 
and still more important step, that of establishing 
a new and closer contact with Algerian objectors 
and with the rebels in arms. It is true that 
Algeria responded to the appeal by an almost 
complete abstention from voting, but there had 
never been the smallest doubt that this was 
inevitable. Even where the F.L.N. was at its 
most formidable and obstinate it would seem that 
there has been a weakening, and I am encouraged 
in my belief that this will continue. It has been 
character, not force, which has mainly influenced 
the General’s increased hold upon the hotheads 





not exist. 


but the public needed no invitation on this 
issue. 


The question asked in the Referendum was as 
follows: “‘ Do you approve the Bill submitted to 
the French people by the President of the French 
Republic concerning the self-determination of the 
Algerian population and the organisation of public 
powers in Algeria before self-determination ?”’ It 
was certainly bald, but it left no room for the 
old allegation that the policy of the President 
was framed to mesmerise his foes. His reserve 
was appropriate and characteristic. He wrote 
long ago : 


In the designs, the demeanour, and the mental 
operations of a leader, there must always be a “‘ some- 
thing “ which others cannot altogether fathom, which 
puzzles them, stirs them and rivets their attention 
In saying this I do not mean that he must shut him- 
self away in an ivory tower On the contrary, if 
one is to influence men’s minds, one must observe 
them carefully and make it clear that each has been 
marked out from among his fellows, but only on 
condition that this goes with a determination to give 
nothing away, to hold in reserve some piece of secret 
knowledge which may at any moment intervene .* 


Besides French Communism, General de 
Gaulle has had to face a faction less familiar 
to foreign observers, that of his former friends 
and political allies who swung so far to the 
right that they became most dangerous foes 


in September 1959, to rescue three survivors of a crashed British aircraft. 
Russian complaint has been that a British aircraft has been buzzing the Soviet vessel 
It was claimed to be a British B.37, which apparently does 
But the aircraft concerned may well have been a Shackleton based at Aden. 
| Aircraft of this type frequently watch for cargoes of smuggled arms for Omani rebels. 


Sergei Kirov in the Red Sea. 


Another 


I venture to say that the final place of Algeria 
in relation to France will be determined on the 
lines laid down by General de Gaulle, and that the 
sole proviso, that his popularity will last long 
enough to bring his policy to full fruition, may now 
be treated as academic. As I concluded my 
comment on Algeria, Mr. John Hay Whitney, the 
retiring American Ambassador, speaking at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner given in his honour, complained 
that within the last two weeks on the basis of a 
totally false rumour that the United States wanted 
to use force in Laos an extraordinary picture of a 
trigger-happy America had circulated in this 
country. His words might have been applied by 
the French Ambassador to rumour about French 
intentions in Algeria. In both cases the best 
balanced organs of British opinion were perfectly 
justified in pointing out that our outlook differed 
from that of our friends and allies and that we 
considered the former to be the more prudent, but 
some of the comment went far beyond that. 


It is inevitable that such differences should 
arise and certain that there will never be uniformity 
in the outlook of Britain and France. In many 
cases the process of friction brings illumination to 
bear on the common problems of the two states 
The most suitable motto to adopt in time of doubt 
is that friendship is the safest guide. 


*“ The Edge of the Sword.” By Charles de Gaulle 
Faber and Faber.) 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Fails’ article. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS ASTRID: CROWN PRINCE HARALD OF NORWAY 
ESCORTS CROWN PRINCESS MARGRETHE, HEIR PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE OF 
DENMARK, FROM THE CHURCH AT ASKER 


yenanees ouananennausnnnnenanvanenanesn enn 


MEETING ON COMMON GROUND: MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES ABOUT TO SHAKE HANDS WITH 
MR. JOHAN FERNER, AT WHOSE RIGHT HAND STANDS HIS BRIDE-TO-BE, PRINCESS ASTRID 


+. 


GUESTS AT THE WEDDING IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH OF ASKER: MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH THE LEAVING THE CHURCH AT ASKER BETWEEN A GUARD OF HONOUR OF GRENADIERS: 
SWEDISH COUNTESS MADELAINE BERNADOTTE. PRINCESS MARGARET WITH PRINCE BERTIL OF SWEDEN 


ssoeeeevemmamngnvenannesonanesnsns sts aneveunevemnnenenennanee 


NORWAY. THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS ASTRID WITH A COMMONER: ROYAL AND NOTABLE GUESTS AT THE OCCASION. 


The wedding of Princess Astrid of Norway to a commoner, Mr. Johan Ferner, were met there by King Olav, Crown Prince Harald, Princess Astrid and 

took place at the little village church of Asker on January 12; and despite the Mr. Ferner, and others. Crown Princess Margrethe, heir presumptive to the 

fact that it was a quiet occasion, inasmuch as the bridegroom was a divorced throne of Denmark, was present for the wedding and, as our photograph shows, 

man, there were many Royal and notable guests present at the church and at was escorted by the heir presumptive to the throne of Norway. Other Royal 
} Skaugum. Princess Margaret and her husband received an especially warm guests included Prince Bertil and Princess Margaretha of Sweden, and Prince 
' welcome from the Norwegian crowd at Oslo Airport on January 11; and they Jean and Princess Josephine of Luxembourg. 
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THE 
} THE PROCESSION OF YOUNG PEOPLE CARRYING CANDLES OUTSIDE THE 


RADIANT BRIDE, PRINCESS ASTRID, WITH HER HUSBAND MR. JOHAN FERNER, WAVING TO 
ROYAL RESIDENCE. 


A. 3 
THE WEDDING GROUP: PRINCESS ASTRID WITH HER HUSBAND, AND THEIR 
ATTENDANTS—STANDING, HER NEPHEW AND NIECE, AND SEATED, HIS NIECES. 
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THE WEDDING CEREMONY IN THE LITTLE VILLAGE CHURCH OF ASKER, WITH BISHOP FJELLBU, FORMER BISHOP OF TRONDHEIM, CONDUCTING THE SERVICE. 





The marriage of Princess Astrid to Mr. Johan Ferner on January 12 was 
conducted by Bishop Fjellbu, former Bishop of Trondheim, at the little village 
church of Asker, the parish in which lies Skaugum, King Olav’s country resi- 
dence. About 550 guests were crowded into the little church for a ceremony 
which lasted 40 minutes and which was broadcast on the Norwegian radio. 


NORWAY. PRINCESS ASTRID AND HER HUSBAND: AND THE CEREMONY IN THE LITTLE CHURCH OF ASKER. 


Ragnhild, and her husband, Mr. Erling Lorentzen, Haakon and Ingeborg 
Lorentzen ; and the daughters, Inger Charlotte and Ellen Ragnhild Ferner, of 
the bridegroom's brother—who was also the best man. In the evening 200 
guests, including Princess Margaret and her husband, were present at the 
wedding dinner at Skaugum. Later about 2500 young people ski-ed to 
Skaugum, in a candlelit procession, to present a silver vase to the happy pair. 








Princess Astrid’s attendants were the son and daughter of her sister, Princess 
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HOST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN: PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN OF PAKISTAN. 
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NEAR OSLO. KING OLAF OF NORWAY’S PRESENT TO HIS DAUGHTER, PRINCESS ASTRID, 
ON HER MARRIAGE, ON JANUARY 12, TO MR. JOHAN FERNER: A CHARMING VILLA AT 
VINDEREN, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CAPITAL 
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PRAGUE. A HELICOPTER HELPING TO PUT OUT A FIRE: 
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MURREN, SWITZERLAND. BEATEN IN THE 
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NEAR BARCELONA. THE WRECKAGE OF THE RAILWAY COLLISION ON JANUARY 9 IN 
WHICH AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED. IT WAS CAUSED BY THE HEAD-ON 
COLLISION OF AN EXPRESS FROM VALENCIA AND A GOODS TRAIN. THE ACCIDENT WAS THE 
WORST IN SPAIN FOR 
MANY YEARS. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, U.S.A. STIRRING UP RACIAL 
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THE SCENE AS A HELICOPTER DROPPED BAGS OF CONCRETE 

ONTO A BLAZING GASOMETER WHICH CAUGHT FIRE ON 

JANUARY 6. FIRE BRIGADES WERE QUICKLY ON THE SCENE. 

THERE WERE NO CASUALTIES AND THE CITY'S GAS SUPPLY 
WAS NOT AFFECTED. 


ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR SKI RACE—BY ONLY HALF 
A SECOND! THE AGA KHAN RECOVERING HIS 
BREATH AFTER HE WAS NARROWLY BEATEN 
BY C. A. PALMER-TOMKINSON, ALSO SKI-ING FOR 
BRITAIN. THE SKI RACE WAS FIRST RUN IN i911. 
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STRIFE BY THE LIGHT OF A FIERY CROSS: W. L. DAVIS, IMPERIAL 

WIZARD OF THE KU-KLUX-KLAN, INCITING A GATHERING TO 

FIGHT AGAINST RACIAL INTEGRATION, ON JANUARY 8. THE 

KU-KLUX-KLAN WAS ALSO INVOLVED IN THE RIOTS AT GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITY ON JANUARY 12. 











ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
MEETING HELD TO DEMONSTRATE AGAINST THE LOI UNIQUE ON JANUARY 10. 


PART OF THE HUGE CROWD OF STRIKERS AND SOCIALISTS AT A MASS 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. POLICE CLASHING WITH STRIKERS NEAR ANTWERP 
RAILWAY STATION DURING THE MASS DEMONSTRATION. 
On January 10, in Antwerp, about 12,000 peopie took part in an orderly procession 
demonstrating against the Government. However, as they dispersed, fighting broke 
out with the police. This took place while the first Parliamentary move towards a 
solution of the crisis was being made by M. van Acker, a former Socialist Prime 
Minister. who successfully suggested an amendment to the Loi Unique. 
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MOSCOW. CROWDS OUTSIDE THE MOSCOW ARTS THEATRE FOR THE FIRST 
PERFORMANCE BY THE OLD VIC COMPANY OF “MACBETH”. (Radio photograph.) 
On January 10, the Old Vic Company staged the first of ten performances of three plays 












(“* Macbeth,”’ Shaw's “ St. Joan’ and Wilde’s ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ’’) 
at the Moscow Arts Theatre. They received a rousing ovation on their first night. 





STOCKHOLM. A WORLD CHESS CHAMPION PLAYING AGAINST THIRTY SWEDISH PLAYERS 

AT THE SAME TIME: M. TAL, OF THE SOVIET UNION, MAKING HIS “ ROUNDS” OF THE BOARDS 

IN THE BLUE HALL OF THE CITY HALL. THE WORLD CHAMPION WAS REPORTED QUICKLY TO 
HAVE DEFEATED MOST OF HIS NUMEROUS OPPONENTS. 
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LAOS. AT THE OPENING OF A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN VIENTIANE: 
KING SAVANG VATTHANA (CENTRE) AS THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IS PLAYED. 
Whtile the regime of Prince Boun Oum was receiving the support of the National Assembly, 
the military situation was becoming more grave. There are reliable reports of rocket 
attacks on Communist positions by U.S. aircraft supplied to the Laos Government. 
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CASABLANCA. KING MOHAMMED WITH LEADERS OF NEWLY-EMERGENT AFRICAN NATIONS 
GATHERED IN MOROCCO FOR THE AFRICAN HEADS OF STATE CONFERENCE. 

In this photograph in the foreground can be seen (left to right) Mr. Modibo Keita, President of 

Mali, Mr. Sekou Touré, President of Guinea, King Mohammed of Morocco, and (extreme 
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right) Dr. Nkrumah, President of Ghana. 
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THE RUSSIAN LEADER WITH THE MAN WHO NOW SEEMS MOST LIKELY TO 
SUCCEED HIM—MR. FROL KOSLOV (LEFT), WHO IS FIFTY-TWO. 

Mr. Khrushchev (centre) gave a clear pointer towards his successor when it was announced 
that an important item on the agenda of the next full party congress will be introduced by 
Mr. Koslov. Just before Stalin’s death, Mr. Khrushchev introduced the same item. This 
photograph was taken in 1959, during the opening of the United States exhibition in Moscow, 
and shows Mr. Richard Nixon, as Vice-President, on the right. 
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MOSCOW. 








PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. DR. VERWOERD (LEFT), SOUTH AFRICAN PREMIER, 
WITH MR. HAMMARSKJOLD WHEN THEY MET TO DISCUSS SOUTH AFRICA’S RACIAL POLICIES. 
Mr. Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary-General, recently made a fact-finding tour of South 
Africa. He visited native townships in Johannesburg, Cape Province and the Transkei 
territories. At a dinner in Cape Town, Mr. Hammarskjold referred to the many new African 
States of the U.N.—States which had little knowledge and experience of international affairs. 
He was forced to cut short his visit to return to New York for a Security Council debate. 
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EE A POLITICAL ILLUSIONIST. 


By EDWARD POLSON NEWMAN. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


TT™HE First World War and its immediate after- 
math brought to the fore in Central and South 
East Europe a group of very remarkable men 
there was Venizelos in Greece, Titulesco in 
Rumania, King Alexander in Yugoslavia, and last, 
but by no means least, there was Masaryk in 
Czechoslovakia Their countries were linked 
together in the Little and Balkan Ententes, while 
all four men had in common a revolutionary and 
conspiratorial background: this last, indeed, was 
their ultimate undoing, for although they were 
experts in political demolition, when it came to 
construction they proved incapable of setting up 
anything that would stand the test of time In 
the end all that they achieved was to let in the 
jungle on what had once been civilised Christian 
communities—Greece alone, thanks largely to Sir 
Winston Churchill, escaped this unhappy fate. 


Masaryk, in particular, was so blinded by 
hatred of the Dual Monarchy that he never seems 
to have given any serious consideration to what 
was to be put in its place. The old Habsburg 
Empire was a viable proposition, being a definite 
economic unit, with its capital in Vienna, its 
granary in Hungary, its manufactures in Bohemia, 
and its ports on the Adriatic, while in the Danube 
it possessed an incomparable highway of com- 
munication between its constituent parts. All 
these advantages were deliberately sacrificed in 
1918 upon the altar of an extravagant nationalism. 
Something should have been put in its place, and 
Major Polson Newman has no doubts as to what 
should have been done 


The wisdom of federation was discarded in face of 
the extremist urge for everything all at once. Masaryk 
was distinctly worried as to whether his people were 
fit to govern themselves. With a few experienced men 
he set himself to a task which had a short-term of 
success, but it was not long before the weakness of the 
small independent states provided an inviting 
bait for the unscrupulous designs of worldly 
ambition. Had Masaryk and his followers 
stood firm for a strong system of federation 
within the Danubian area, backed by the Allied 
Powers, and under their guidance and benevo- 
lent leadership until the federation was strong 
enough to stand alone, it is more than probable 
that the 1939-45 War would never have taken 
place 


Possibly, but there must also be 
taken into account the vested interests 
which rapidly grew up in the Succession 
States. If there were to be a Danubian 
Federation its centre must be Vienna, and 
once Vienna had again become the capital 
of a supra-national state the restoration 
of the Habsburgs would automatically 
follow. So argued the statesmen of Prague, 
Belgrade, and Bucharest, and they were 
not far wrong. I remember one day in 
the early ‘thirties talking to a Yugoslav 
general in the dining-car of the Arlberg 
Orient Express: he commanded a garrison 
in some provincial town, and to all 
outward appearances he had little cause 
to be discontented with his lot. He was 
actually telling me what a pleasant life he 
led, when, after a long pause, he suddenly 
blurted out, “I ‘d give it all up tomorrow 
to be a subaltern again in Vienna in the 
old days."’ It was this attitude which sent 
a shiver down the spine of the leaders of the 
Little Entente whenever they thought of the 
two-headed eagle of the House of Habsburg- 
Lorraine. This fear is still a factor in 
Danubian politics, and it was only a few 
weeks ago that the Kremlin vetoed the 
return of the Archduke Otto to Austria 
even as a private citizen. 

To Masaryk, as to Lenin, the end 
justified the means, and so long as he 
could achieve the end which he had in 
view, human life meant nothing to him. 
In the spring of 1917 he became seriously 
alarmed when he heard that the Emperor 
Charles was putting out feelers for a 
separate peace, and the author tells us that 
on April 20 he sent a message to Benesh, 
who was then in Paris, saying, “ Be on the 
alert. I hear that discussions are seriously 
proceeding with a view to a separate peace 
with Austria.’’ He need not have worried; the 
discussions came to nothing, and the butchery 
on the Western Front went merrily on for another 


THE COMMUNIST COUP IN 1948 


eighteen months. A little later he had another! 
shock, for in the following July the Austrian 
Emperor announced an amnesty for political 





THE FOUNDER AND FIRST PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THOMAS MASARYK, A LIFE OF WHOM BY EDWARD POLSON 
NEWMAN IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES 
PETRIE. (From The Illustrated London News” for September 18,1937.) 





offences committed since the beginning of the war 
Four years later Masaryk told Dr. Zoch, a Lutheran 
bishop, that it had filled him with consternation, 
had gone very far to swing opinion in foreign 
countries in favour of the Dual Monarchy, had 
reconciled many waverers among the ( zechs, and 
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had, in fact, cut 

the ground from 
under his feet 

If the policy of 
the amnesty had 
been continued 
long enough, he 
was of the THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE MAJOR EDWARD 

POLSON NEWMAN. 





opinion that the 


‘zech exiles 
: a ys "t a * . Major Edward Polson Newman, who 
was born in 1887 and educated at 
thwartedintheir Marlborough and at Christ Church, 
propaganda, and Oxford, entered the Army in 1910 and 
retired in 1920. Since then he had a 
variety of jobs as a foreign correspon- 
doubtful if there gent and as a civil cornet, During 
would ever have _ the 1930's he made a special study of 
been a Czecho Central Europe, during which time 
he knew personally both President 
Masaryk and his son Jan. 


that he was very 


slovak republic. 


The British Government was understandably 
reluctant to give Masaryk any encouragement 
The disintegration of Austria-Hungary did not 
form one of its objectives, and down to the summer 
of 1917 it had actually been negotiating with the 
Emperor Charles for a substantial increase of 
Habsburg territory: in the early days of the 
following year Lloyd George declared that the 
break-up of the Dual Monarchy was “‘ no part of 
our war aims,” but he proceeded to qualify this 
with a demand for ‘ genuine self-government ' 
for its nationalities. Meanwhile, Masaryk and his 
colleagues were meeting with more success in the 
United States, and President Wilson went so far 
as to accord de facto recognition to the Czech 
Government in exile. The German offensive in 
the spring and early summer came so near to 
success that the Allies could not afford to neglect 
any weapon for their defence; accordingly there 
was created a department of propaganda under 
the direction of Northcliffe, and this devoted special 
attention to fostering discontent among 
the Slavs in Austria-Hungary. Unfor- 
tunately, it soon became obvious that 
self-determination was not a tap which 
could be turned on and off at will, and the 
contagion spread, so that the doctrine 
which British statesmen had to their own 
satisfaction applied to the Dual Monarchy 
was found before long to be disrupting 
the British Empire itself. If ever a weapon 
has been turned against those who first 
used it, that weapon is the doctrine of 
self-determination. 


Masaryk died in September 1937, and his 
lifework was not to survive him for long 
Major Polson Newman had earlier had his 
doubts, as had most of us, and one day 
when he was driving to Topolchanky to see 
Masaryk he could not help asking himself, 
‘““ How could three million Germans ever be 
satisfied to live under Czech rule? Why 
should a large slice of Hungary be included 
in this new mix-up of peoples ? '’ We know 
the answer now: extreme nationalism 
created Czechoslovakia, and extreme nation- 
alism killed it It had its origin with the 
elder Masaryk, and with the younger it died 
Of Jan the author writes: — 


He saw his father’s work being demolished 
before his eyes, yet he hoped and believed to 
the last that his country would be saved in the 
final outcome. For this he worked hard, and 
it was these efforts that brought about his end 
in 1948. Living at the Czernin Palace in 
Prague as Foreign Minister, he had planned 
his escape when attending some conference 
abroad, in the belief that like his father he 
could help his country better from without 
than from within. Some hold the view that 
through despair at the Communist turn of 
events in Czechoslovakia, he committed suicide 
in one of the fits of melancholy to which he 
was addicted. But it is easier perhaps to believe 
that he was murdered by the Czech traditional! 


FAMOUS SON OF A FAMOUS FATHER: JAN MASARYK (CENTRE), THE SON OF method of “ fenestration " (defenestration ?), 
PRESIDENT MASARYK, AT THE LATTER'S FUNERAL IN 1937. HE DIED SOON AFTER 
( This illustration does not come from the book, “ Masarvk *) 


or throwing out of a window, on instructions 
from some authority outside the country 


To-day the Masaryks might never have been, 
and their country is under the heel of a sterner 
taskmaster than was any Habsburg. 


eu - . 
Masaryk By Edward Polson Newman. Illustrated. 
(Campion Press: 25s 








THE HELICOPTER LOWERING A 20-FT. 4 CWT. SECTION INTO POSITION. THE SPEEDY METHOD WAS REPORTED TO HAVE CUT COSTS BY OVER HALF. 
REDUCING A TEN-DAY JOB TO SEVEN-AND-A-HALF HOURS: A PIPE-LAYING HELICOPTER IN KENT. 


A helicopter, reported to be the first in England to be used for pipeline laying, 
recently helped to lay about 2000 ft. of 8-in. steel pipeline on the marshes 
at Cliffe, near Gravesend, Kent, and thus reduced an operation which 
normally takes ten days to under eight hours. The British United Airways 
Westland Widgeon helicopter was flown by ex-naval pilot Mr. M. Perkis, 
who made 12 or 14 half-mile trips an hour. In addition to the fantastic 


time-saving, the cost of the operation was reduced by about {£250 from 
the normal £450. The pipeline is to be used to carry slurry (a semi-fluid 
mixture of clays) for the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers. The 
contract for the operation, valued at about £3000, was awarded to the Le 
Bas Tube Co., which supplied the pipe and planned the operation—decided 
upon because the swampy conditions were difficult for lorries and cranes. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
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‘eg previous series of articles in The Illustrated 

London News, Dr. Lyttleton and Professor 
Bondi have surveyed the Universe revealed by 
modern astronomy and astrophysics, and described 
some of the observational techniques used to 
gather the information from which a picture of the 
Universe as a whole is built up. But, as is very 
clear from these articles, science is not only a matter 
of collecting data for a description of the world—it 
is also, and more fundamentally, an attempt to 
gain insight or understanding of the structure and 
working of the Universe. 

Basically, science attempts to understand 
the Universe by drawing analogies between the 
unfamiliar world revealed by scientific experiment 
or observation, and the familiar world of everyday 
experience. A single example will suffice to 
illustrate this point. A very wide range of experi- 
ments on the behaviour of gases could be under- 
stood quantitatively by supposing that a gas 
consists of millions upon millions of atoms or 
molecules that behave like tiny billiards-balls. 
So powerful was this concept that it was easy for 
some scientists at the end of the 
last century to forget that it was, 
in the end, the drawing of an 
analogy between the invisible 
atomic world and the world of 
our everyday senses; they came 
to believe that atoms were really 
small, hard elastic spheres. With 
the rise of modern atomic physics, 
experiments showed clearly that 
it was only in some respects.that 
atoms could be likened to billiards- 
balls; in other respects their pro- 
perties were quite different. A 
new picture arose, of an atom 
consisting of an electrically- 
charged nucleus, and a number of 
oppositely-charged electrons 
revolving around it like tiny 
planets around a tiny sun. Fora 
while, the electrons and nuclei 
could be thought of as small bits 
of matter, but further experi- 
ments showed that this newer 
picture did not tell all the story, 
for while under some circum- 
stances the electron behaves like 
a particle, in other circumstances 
it behaves like a wave. 

Throughout, the important 
word “ like’’ keeps cropping up, 
for all these theories are analogies, 
and it is meaningless to ask 
whether an atom really is a tiny 
ball, or whether an electron really 
is a wave. And the further we go 
from everyday experience, either 
into the world of the very small 
or into the world of the very large, the less direct 
will be the analogies that we draw. But do not 
suppose that because science cannot answer, in 
any final or complete form, the question ‘‘ what is 
the Universe really like ?’’ that scientific theories 
are useless. They are not. They enable us to see 
patterns of relationship between apparently widely 
diverse phenomena—the brightness of a star can 
be related to the structure of the hydrogen atom, 
for example—and to make predictions about the 
results of future experiments or observations. It 
is precisely because science is willing to change 
the analogy as the range of our experience of the 
Universe widens that it is a progressive discipline. 

The earliest civilisations that grew up in the 
valleys of the great rivers in Mesopotamia, millenia 
before the Christian era, had what seem to us to 
be ridiculous ideas of the nature of the Universe. 
Earth (i.e. matter), they supposed, was born of 
the merging of salt water and fresh water—because 
they could see the silting up of their rivers at the 
mouth of the Persian gulf. They saw the pattern 
of evolution of the Universe in terms of the clash 
of personal powers—because this was how their 
own societies changed. In attempting to understand 
the Universe, they were drawing upon the only 
experiences that they had—experiences as human 
beings in a changing society. (After all, in speaking 
of laws of nature are we not likewise seeing a 
correspondence between the world and human 
society ?) Primitive as these cosmologies were, 
they were true ancestors of modern science. For 
we must not forget that, in the end, science is a 
human activity, and the way of its progress 
depends essentially upon the particular situation 
of human beings in the Universe 


It is this human situation that I will try to 
explore in this series of articles. Such an exploration 
is bound to be a very personal one, and my own 
interests as an astronomer will colour the picture 
that I paint. Scientists from other disciplines, 
or scholars from other philosophies, would place 
emphasis in other ways. But I believe that, no 
matter what speciality he selects for study, an 
intelligent man must come in the end to reflect 
upon the human situation as he sees it. 1 hope 
that my own reflections, personal though they may 
be, will not be without interest. 

A central question will lie behind much of the 
forthcoming discussion: ‘Is life (and especially 
intelligent life) a rare by-product of processes 
occurring in a Universe that is at best indifferent 
to life, or may we expect it to be a reasonably 
widespread manifestation?” It is true that, 
biologically speaking, life is a process of chemical 
reaction taking place between large molecules. 
As such, it could not exist on the surfaces, still 
less in the interiors, of the stars, which are too 
hot for such molecules to exist intact; nor could 





A SPIRAL NEBULA IN CANES VENATICA. THE NEBULA REPRESENTS A SYSTEM OF THOUSANDS 

OF MILLIONS OF STARS, LIKE OUR OWN GALAXY. THE SPIRAL ARMS ARE MARKED OUT BY GROUPS OF 

YOUNG STARS, AND ARE TRANSITORY, SINCE THE YOUNG STARS HAVE LIFETIMES MUCH SHORTER 
THAN THEIR PERIODS OF ROTATION ABOUT THE CENTRE OF THE GALAXY. 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 200-in. telescope. 


such chemical reactions proceed at all rapidly at 
the low temperatures of interstellar space (although 
the use of the word “ rapidly ’’ implies a com- 
parison with human life). But, while it may be 
true that life is possible only on a planet at a 
suitable distance from a star, we must beware of 
adopting a medieval attitude that the Earth is 
the measure of the Universe. For life has adapted 
itself, by evolution, to a wide range of conditions 
on the Earth: what limits can we set to its ability 
to adapt itself to more widely diverse environments? 

With these thoughts in mind, I will begin with 
a summary of the present picture of the physical 
Universe ; more details will be found in the previous 
series of articles. At once, the astronomer is 
faced with the difficulty of communicating to his 
reader the immense distances that he meets in 
studying the Universe, distances that dwarf our 
everyday experience, and defy our direct intuition. 
In this respect, the astronomer is no different from 
other mortals. It is best to proceed, step by step, 
by a series of models. 

In these days of jet air travel, the size of the 
Earth is within the comprehension of the seasoned 
traveller. I frequently travel from Scotland to the 
south coast of England by car, a distance of about 
500 miles; I can see this distance on a one-foot 
globe of the Earth, and can appreciate the size 
of the Earth from direct experience. Suppose, 
then, that the Earth be shrunk, in imagination, 
to the size of a pin’s head. On the same scale, 
the Sun would be a sphere, 6 ins. in diameter and 
50 ft. away. The largest planet of the solar system, 
Jupiter, would be the size of a pea 260 ft. from 
the Sun. The most distant planet, Pluto, would 
be a small grain of sand over a third of a mile 
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away from the sun. On the same scale, the 
nearest star would be another 6-in. sphere about 
2000 miles away. 

Our Sun is but a single, typical star among the 
many tens of thousands of millions of stars that 
go to make up our Galaxy—there are many more 
stars in our Galaxy than there are people on the 
Earth. Suppose that the Galaxy is shrunk, in 
imagination, to the size of the Earth. Then, on 
the same scale, the Sun would be a speck of dust 
about a fiftieth of a millimetre across. The stars 
would, on the average, be separated by a third of a 
mile, and would be other specks of dust of various 
sizes. Actually, the largest stars on this scale 
might be nearly a centimetre in diameter and if 
placed where the Sun is would engulf the Earth’s 
orbit, while the smallest would be seen only with a 
microscope. The largest stars are red, cool stars 
(surface temperatures about 2000 deg. C.), and are 
so tenuous that their densities are less than that 
of a good laboratory vacuum. The smallest are 
the hot, white dwarfs, so dense that a matchbox 
full of white-dwarf stuff would weigh a ton. 
Between the stars, space is filled with an even more 
tenuous materia! that in places collects into inter- 
stellar dust and gas clouds. It is from this 
interstellar matter that stars are believed to 
condense. 

Our Galaxy is but a single typical galaxy among 
many millions of such systems that can be observed 
with our large telescopes. They seem to be scat- 
tered through space more or less at random, with 
their distances apart being, on the 
average, about fifty times their 
diameters. They show a tendency 
to occur in clumps, or clusters, 
and there is some suggestion that 
galaxies may form higher-order 
systems, or supergalaxies. Just as 
the Earth moves around the Sun 
(in one year) and holds a balance 
between its tendency to fly off in 
a straight line (its inertia) and its 
tendency to fall into the Sun 
because of the Sun’s gravitational 
pull, so the Sun moves around the 
centre of the Galaxy (in a period 
of about 200 million years) and, 
possibly, galaxies move around 
the centres of supergalaxies in 
orbits of even longer period, 

For in astronomy we have to 
consider, not only great distances, 
but also long times. The descrip- 
tion of the Universe given above 
gives no idea of the fact that the 
Universe is constantly changing 
(in its details if not in its overall 
structure), that it is a dynamic 
system. Individual stars will form, 
will burn for a while and then die 
away, or explode and scatter their 
matter into interstellar space as 
supernove. We must try also to 
obtain a perspective in_ time, 
to appreciate the Earth in the 
temporal pattern of the Universe. 

The natural unit of time to 
take here would be the period of 
the Sun around the centre of the 
Galaxy—the cosmic year. In our imagination, 
let us suppose that this period of 200 million years 
is contracted to one year. The oldest stars in our 
Galaxy seem to be about 20,000 million (normal) 
years old, the Sun perhaps 5,000 million. The 
Galaxy, on the speeded-up time scale, would look 
like a giant Catherine-wheel, the central parts whirl- 
ing rapidly around, the outer regions moving at 
a more leisurely pace, taking many years to move 
around the centre. The whole system would seem 
to be alive with a changing pattern of light. The 
spiral structure so obvious on a photograph of a 
galaxy would be seen to be an ephemeral pattern, 
that would form and dissolve in a few days to be 
replaced by another spiral pattern (for the spiral 
arms mark out the location of bright blue stars, 
whose lifetimes, on the usual time-scale, are 
a few million years only). Every minute or so, a 
spot here, a spot there would flash with light— 
these are the supernove, stars ending their lives 
in explosion. Every hour or so, we might see 
the appearance of puffs of bright smoke—if we 
look closely at such a puff, we see it as a group of 
stars forming out of interstellar matter, the group 
being spread out and disintegrated by the non- 
uniform rotation of our giant Catherine-wheel. 

Perhaps seventy-five years after the Galaxy 
came into existence, just such a puff of smoke 
could have been seen. There was nothing to 
distinguish it from similar puffs at a glance—but 
one of the stars then formed was.the Sun. For 
the next twenty-five cosmic years, if we looked 
closely at the spot of light that is the Sun, it would 
appear to change very little—but a closer look 
would show that, during this time, the Sun had 
acquired a number of planets. [Continued opposite. 
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BUT A FEW SECONDS ON THE CLOCK OF ETERNITY: MAN’S BRIEF SPAN OF EXISTENCE IN AN IMMENSE AND TIMELESS UNIVERSE. 


Continued.| If we were able to look even more closely at one of these planets, the 
Earth, we would have seen that about five cosmic years ago, primitive forms 
of life (microscopic plant life like the scum upon a stagnant pool) had developed, 
and had left fossils in the rocks of the Earth. As we follow the fossil history, 
we would see life on Earth becoming ever more complex. About one cosmic 
year ago, we would have found the Earth inhabited by giant lizards, the 


dinosaurs. Last (cosmic) week we would have found the sabre-toothed tiger. 
Yesterday, we would have found the Megatherium, or giant sloth; and, if he 
had not been too insignificant to notice, the first man. For all of yesterday 
and most of to-day, Man remained a savage, but about four hours ago he 
learned to speak. Half an hour or so ago he began to build cities. On the 
cosmic time-scale, the whole process of civilisation has taken less than an hour. 
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A SIGHT WHICH MUST BE DAZZLING MANY A WINTER SPORTSMAN AT THIS SEASON: THE 


In our issue of November 7, 1959, we reproduced some of Dr. Bradford highest peak in the Bernese Alps and is 14,026 ft. in height, is also remarkabl: 
Washburn’s magnificent photographs of mountains taken from the air. In for the elegance and beauty of its form. Like a “ sky-y-pointing pyramid,’ 
this splendid scene of the Finsteraarhorn the reader can admire another its shape conforms, more than other Swiss mountains, with the ideal mountait 
example of Dr. Washburn’s skill and art. The Finsteraarhorn, which is the whose peak sharpened towards heaven symbolises the aspirations of the poe' 
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THE FINSTERAARHORN, THE HIGHEST AND MOST ELEGANT PEAK IN THE BERNESE ALPS. 
and the achievement of the mystic. The Finsteraarhorn was first climbed by the mountain rescue Super Cub 135 aircraft flown by pilots from the Sion 
mountain ski-ing by Dr. H. Hoek in 1901, although, like Mont Blanc and the } Airport, in Switzerland. One of the most fascinating things about this photo- 
Jungfrau, it was one of the first to be ascended by ordinary mountaineering. graph is the way in which he was able to capture the icing-sugar texture of 
This photograph was taken from the air; Dr. Washburn was on board one of the snow and ice surrounding the mountain. 
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In a tour of so vast and populous a sub-continent, with such immense distances 
to cover, it is not possible to plan all engagements and timings as might be 
reasonable in a small-country ; and this map, although based on the official 
programmes for her Majesty’s engagements in India and Pakistan, was 
believed to be accurate at the time of going to press, when those programmes 
were still described as “tentative.” Nevertheless, it gives, we believe, at all 
events, a general guide to the movements of the Queen and the Duke of 


THE ROYAL TCUR OF A GREAT SUB-CONTINENT: A MAP TO SHOW THE ROUTE OF THE 
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Edinburgh between their arrival in Delhi on January 21 and their departure for 
Teheran on March 2, when they will begin a four-day State visit to Iran. 
What it can not do is to give any idea, much less an adequate one, of the 
innumerable receptions, banquets and official visits with which this period of 
time is packed. For the most part the Queen and the Duke share the pro- 
gramme; but there are a number of occasions on which the Duke has separate 
engagements. These are: On January 26, at Delhi, when the Duke meets 
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ITINERARY OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 


INDIA. 


January 21: Arrival in Dethi. 
January 22: By air to Jaipur. 
January 22-24: Jaipur and district. 
January 25: By air to Dethi. 
January 26-28: Delhi and district. 
January 29: By air to Agra. 
January 30: By air to Udaipur. 
January 31: By air to Ahmedabad. 
February |: By air to Karachi. 


WEST PAKISTAN. 


February |-3: Karachi. 

February 4: By air to Peshawar. 
February 5-6: Peshawar and district. 
February 7: By car to Swat. 

February 7-9: Swat, Malakand and 
Saidu Sharif. 

February 10: By car and air to Rawal. 
pindi and then Lahore. 

February 11-13: Lahore. 

February |4: By air to Dacca. 
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EAST PAKISTAN. 
February 15: By air to Chittagong and 
back to Dacca. 

February |6: By car to Narayanganj and 
then by air to Durgapur. 


INDIA. 
February !7: Durgapur, Panagarh and 
by air to Calcutta. 
February 18-19: Calcutta. 
February 19: By air to Madras. 
February 19-20: Madras. 
February oe air to Bangalore, and 
by car to N i. 
February 22: At Nandi. 
February 23: By air to Bombay. 
February 23-24: Bombay. 
February 25: By air to Benares. 
February 26: By air to Khatmandu. 


NEPAL. 
February 27-28: In Nepal. 


INDIA. 
March |: By air to Dethi. 
March 2: Depart by air for Teheran. 
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IN INDIA, WEST AND EAST PAKISTAN, AND NEPAL. 


shoot in the great game reserve of Sawai Madhopur, near Jaipur, on January 23; 
a polo match at Delhi on January 28, when the Duke would play for Rao Raja 
Hanut Singh’s Ratanada team against the Army; a rest day at Nandi, near 
Bangalore, on January 22; and a couple of days, February 8-9, in Northern 


QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


the trustees of the Edwina Mountbatten Fund; on February 1, at Karachi, 
when he visits Korangi township; on February 16, when, after leaving Dacca, 
he visits Jorhat; and on February 17 he visits tea gardens and an experimental 
centre; on February 20, at Madras, when he visits the Buckingham and 22 
Carnatic Mills; on February 21, at Bangalore, when he visits the Indian Pakistan at Saidu Sharif, including duck and chikor shooting. For the trip to 
Institute of Engineering; and on February 24, at Bombay, when he visits the | Nepal, it was announced on January 12 that two special Dakota aircraft would 


training ship Dufferin. Among the less formal occasions arranged are: a tiger | be used as “the most proven type of aircraft’’ for the conditions. 


} Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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I RECEIVE a 

great many let- 
ters from readers of 
this page all over 
the world. All of 
them are interest- 
ing; and many, for 
gardeners are gen- 
erous, have resulted 
in the enrichment 
vl my garden. Some time ago, when describing 
the autumn show of the National Rose Society 
(October 8), I wrote a short passage about miniature 
roses which are, I think, the kind of roses of which 
I have least practical experience, and therefore 
least knowledge. In that passage I said that there 
were about thirty varieties of the miniatures. 
I have now received a letter from Mrs. Alexander 
Pinney of Armonk, N.Y., U.S.A., who points out, 
in the nicest possible way, that this was a mistake. 
And from what follows in her letter, it is obvious, 
although Mrs. Pinney is too polite to say so in so 
many words, that it was not merely a mis- 
take: it was a gross horticultural howler. I can 
only acknowledge it, apologise, and do my best 
to put matters right. I can best do so by 
drawing upon Mrs. Pinney’s letter which, since 
it was of such interest to me, is very likely 
to interest other gardeners. 














Mrs. Pinney is an amateur specialist in 
miniature roses and she is at present growing 
no fewer than 137 varieties—so much for my 
“thirty varieties ’’—and still has not all she 
wants or knows of, for she says that there are 
about twenty more varieties which she has not 
yet been able to secure. Before I come to her 
letter, however, and in the hope of provoking 
another letter, either from Mrs. Pinney or from 
some other rose grower rich in information 
about the miniature varieties, I have a question 
which will reveal further ignorance of this 
subject: is there, or is there not, any mystery 
about the origin of these exquisite little plants ? 
Here, for what it is worth, is a rather vague 
story I heard about them. For all I know it is 
nonsense, and anyway it settles nothing, but 
it is intriguing 


I was told—I no longer know when, where, 
or by whom—that a French business man and 
amateur gardener was driving through an 
Alpine village when he saw miniature roses 
in pots in cottage windows. As he had 
never seen them before and was fairly sure 
that they were not generally known to exist, 
he was excited. But he was in too much 
of a hurry to stop. He made up his mind 
to return as soon as his business was done; 
he did so; but only to find the whole 
village on fire! While others rescued people 
and gear, he concentrated on _ rescuing 
miniature roses. And these became the origin 
of the so-called “ fairy ’’ group of their kind 
It’s a nice story, probably apocryphal, and 
it does not tell us where the Alpine villagers 
found the plants or the proto-plant in the 
first place. I shall be delighted to receive 
the facts from anyone who is better informed 


It seems that there are actually about 160 
varieties of miniature roses and of these fifty-one 
varieties are, or were, to be had in Britain, for 
Mrs. Pinney says that she has bought them over 
here in the course of visits to this country. I have 
never, for my part, seen anything like that number 
offered in any one place. But on the other hand I 
have noticed that if you visit an unfamiliar town 
you are quite likely to find one or two miniature 
roses in the local florist’s, which you have not seen 
elsewhere. My wife recently bought me one, in a 


foreground is the somewhat larger type, ‘‘ Baby Masquerade.” 4 
out of the square bed is a miniature weeping standard. This last variety 
is ‘“‘ Climbing Pompon de Paris,’ a climbing form of the type variety 


MINIATURE ROSES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


West Country town, which had lavender flowers 
and which neither of us had seen before. 


There are three groups of miniatures, not, as 
I said on October 8, two. Mrs. Pinney says that 
they ‘ mostly descend from R. chinensis minima.” 
So, I find, does Bertram Park, our great authority on 
roses. Group I, the“ fairy’’ class, has minute stems, 
leaves and flowers. A variety in this class may be 
as tiny as 2 ins. high, or it may attain to 6 ins. or 
a little more. The miniatures all seem to respond 
very sensitively to feeding, so that a plant which 
in one garden remains extremely minute, may be 
much larger in another. This apparent sensitivity 
may, of course, simply be that differences owing 
to feeding and cultivation are more immediately 
noticeable in the miniatures than in full-sized 
roses. Group 2 varieties are larger; several, and 





A DETAIL FROM A GARDEN OF MINIATURE ROSES STAGED AT THE CHELSEA 
SHOW, SHOWING THREE DIFFERENT TYPES. NOTE THE MATCHBOX (RIGHT) 
~ WHICH GIVES THE SCALE. 
In the square bed, centre, are the real miniature roses; while in the 


Rosa roulettii. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


not merely “‘Baby Masquerade” as I stated, attain to 
18 ins. or more. These, says Mrs. Pinney, “ take 
more after their full-sized ancestors and are coarser 
in all their parts."’ Finally, Group 3, the miniature 
climbers which occur, as inthecase of ordinary roses, 
as ‘‘sports’’ of the miniature bush varieties. My 
correspondent adds that some authors makea fourth 
class, miniature tree roses; but she rejects this group 
on the grounds that these are grafted. I am not sure 
what she means by this: possibly that miniature 
heads are budded on to stocks of normal growth. 


Now here I must be very cautious: with all my 
books of reference still in their packing cases 


because of our pro- 
tracted removal 
from Kent to 
Devon; and with 
my own knowledge 
of the subject 
so slight, I am 
perhaps telling a 
twice-told tale 
which I should find 
set out in full in some English publication. Having 
hedged to that extent, I can safely say that the 
impression I receive from Mrs. Pinney’s letter is that 
far more interest is taken in miniature roses on her 
side of the Atlantic than on ours, and that far more 
is known there about them, and that many more 
varieties are offered to American than to English 
gardeners. It is not possible to read everything pub- 
lished in the horticultural Press and in book form 
about gardening. But I know of no book on the 
subject of miniature roses; and I cannot recall 
ever reading a comprehensive article about them. 
Here, then, is more information from my 
correspondent’s letter. 














The small, but not precisely miniature, roses 
which I saw on a Dutch nurseryman’s stand at 
the Autumn Rose Show, and about which I 
could find out nothing, would seem to have been 
a “ florist’s ’’ version of some Group 2 minia- 
tures, the type being ‘‘Coralin.”’ I complained of 
the poverty of miniature yellows: unnecessarily 
for, ‘there are several extremely nice compact 


yellows."” ‘‘Lemon Drop” and “ Yellow Ban- 
tam” are among the smallest, while among the 
larger ones are ‘‘Sunbeam,”’ “ Pixie Gold’’ and 


‘Bit o’ Sunshine.’’ Among the best of the small 
white miniatures, five are European: “Anny,” 
‘Little Princess,’’ ‘‘ Little Dot,’’ ‘‘Snowhite”’ 
and ‘ Twinkles.”’ 


My correspondent also takes me to task for 
writing that the cultivation of miniature roses 
differs in no way from that of ordinary roses. She 
finds that they need more care in spraying— 
and, obviously, ordinary aphides would be 
destructive monsters on such tiny leaves; in 
mulching and watering—miniatures are very 
intolerant of drought; and in feeding. Because 
they are so sensitive to drought, Mrs. Pinney 
does not consider that miniature roses make 
good sink-garden plants ; but at this point I will 
defend what I wrote, for a stone sink is quite as 
apt to suffer from waterlogging as from drought, 
and with ordinary care will not easily dry out 
excepting, perhaps, in the extreme south-east 
of England where, especially in the spring, 
atmospheric humidity is very low. But I agree 
with the next point, that miniature roses should 
not be exposed to full sunshine in summer, for 
my own successes with them have been in 
rather shady positions, notably on the north 
side of a house wall where they received 
only early morning and late evening sun in 


Risin midsummer 


Most interesting is Mrs. Pinney’s final point: 
that miniature roses are good house plants 
provided they receive some hours of sunshine 

every day and that the atmosphere is not too dry. 
They need, obviously, to be kept in a south-east 
or south-west window As house plants, Mrs. 
Pinney flowers her miniature roses in the winter 
and spring: this possibility obviously makes them 
far more useful and interesting. Then, in early 
summer, she plants them out in the garden in a 
shady place for rest and recovery, and from them 
makes cuttings to propagate fresh stock for the 
following winter's display in the house. 


It would be nice to see a really complete 
collection of all the miniatures at one of the Rose 
Shows in the near future. 
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FAMOUS MSS. AND A PAINTING 
ON LOAN TO LONDON. 


GAINSBOROUGH DRAWINGS 
AND A STOLEN PICTURE. 


“THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN,” BY JAN 
PROVOOST (1462-1529): STOLEN FROM A MUSEUM 
IN ROTTERDAM ON DECEMBER 27. 

(Oil on panel; 13 by 7} ins.) 

Two days after Christmas someone who at 
the time of going to press was still untraced 
removed this little Flemish masterpiece from 
the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam. It is 
suggested that anyone who feels able to help 
recover this painting contact the director of 
the museum, who has particularly asked us to 
assist in attempts being made to trace it. 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY SEATED,” ALSO BY GAINSBOROUGH. 
(Black and white chalks, and stump; 9} by 12} ins.) 

The travelling exhibition of Gainsborough drawings consists 

of seventy-three works chosen and catalogued by Mr. John 

Hayes. Sixteen of them have not previously been exhibited 

in Great Britain. One has only recently come to light. 


“FOREST SCENE, WITH A WOODMAN'’S FAMILY,” BY THOMAS 

GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). (Chalks and water-colour; 15} by 12} ins.) 

The Arts Council exhibition of Gainsborough drawings is at 

the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, until Feb. 4; then at the 

National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh (Feb. 11-March 4); and 
the Nationa! Museum of Wales (March 11-April 2). 





AMONG THE GREATEST M THE. BOOKS OF 


“THE BOOK OF KELLS,” WHICH HAS NOT LEFT TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS. 


FOR 300 YEARS, AND IS NOW ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. KELLS (LEFT) AND DURROW (RIGHT). BELOW ARE 


At the Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, until March 5, there is an 
exhibition of Treasures from Trinity College, Dublin, which is in aid of the fund helping 
to raise money for the College’s new library building. The outstanding exhibits are 
undoubtedly the Book of Kells, the Book of Durrow, the Book of Dimma, and the 


“THE INCREDULITY OF ST. THOMAS,” BY GUERCINO (1591-1666): PURCHASED IN 1917. 


A VERSION IS ALSO IN THE VATICAN GALLERY 
(Oil on canvas; 45} by 55} ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the Nationa! Gallery.) 
Guercino’s “ Betrayal of Christ,” from the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has been 
re-united with its original pendant, “‘ The Incredulity of St. Thomas,’ and both can be 
seen together in the National Gallery, London, during the month of January. The two 
pictures have been hung on either side of another recently cleaned 17th-century Italian 


Lindisfarne Gospels—the latter lent for this unique occasion by the British Museum. 
The Book of Kells, probably the most famous Celtic manuscript, and one of the greatest 
treasures of Ireland, was produced at the Monastery of Kells in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
The Book of Durrow and the Lindisfarne Gospels are earlier. 


“THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST,” ALSO BY GUERCINO, A PAINTING WHICH HAS BEEN 
LENT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY BY THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 
(Oil on canvas; 44 by 55 ins.) 
picture, Caravaggio’s ‘‘Supper at Emmaus '’—to which they provide an interesting 
contrast. The two Guercinos were painted in 1621 for an earl; patron, and remained 
together until 1917, when one was bought by the Fitzwilliam Museum, and the other 
privately, later to be presented to the National Gallery. 
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RT dealers—real ones, I mean, not the slick 
gentlemen who would be more usefully 
employed selling less delicate commodities—both 
influence and reflect the taste of their customers; 
that is of their good customers, by which adjective 
I define those who realise that the purchase of a 


“THE VIRGIN AND CHILD,” BY GIORGIONE (1478-1510): SOLD BY COLNAGHI’S 
TO THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD, IN 1949. 


work of art is not just an ordinary commercial 
transaction but a wonderfully subtle two-way 
traffic, the result of a partnership based upon 
mutual respect for the other’s taste and knowledge 
There are many firms both ancient and modern, 
and individuals also, who have earned the right 
to have this kind of customer, and one of the few 
of the ancient has now published a handsome 
illustrated book to tell the story of two centuries.* 


It is to some degree a skeleton history of the 
collecting of prints, drawings and paintings 
throughout this period with a fascinating intro- 
duction concerned with the first hundred years 
written by Mrs. Manning, until recently the 
company’s librarian; brief notes about more 
modern times and a series of more than 1oo full- 
page illustrations of works of art, many of them 
long since household words, which have passed 
through the firm’s hands: paintings of the 
quality and fame of Holbein’s ‘Christina of 
Denmark’’ in the National Gallery and the 
Berlin Vermeer. As a book this is a factual 
scholarly production and a useful contribution 
to social history and to the story of the evolu- 
tion, of taste, for once upon a time, in the days 
of the first Colnaghi, the place was a print shop, 
beginning very oddly in combination with a 
fireworks business; indeed, the founder, Torre, 
first came to England from Italy in 1753 to work 
with the Brock of that day in a fireworks 
display at Marylebone Gardens. This Torre, 
a friend of the great Réaumur, was a maker 
of barometers as well as of fireworks, and estab- 
lished a business in Paris for the sale of these and 
English scientific instruments, at the same time 
practising as a pyrotechnist both in France and 
England, with the print shop in Market Lane, 
Pall Mall, as a sideline. In due course he began 
to publish prints, was joined by his son Anthony, 
and died in 1780. 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





The original Colnaghi, Paul, now makes a 
dramatic entrance into the story, reaching the 
French frontier from Milan, wearing the uniform 
of an Austrian colonel (to which he was apparently 
entitled), to be promptly arrested and brought 
before the Governor of Lyons on a charge of 
entering France in a foreign uniform. As he was 
fortunate enough to be living in a more or less 
civilised century, the Governor advised him to 
change into civilian clothes and invited him to 
dinner; imagine such a thing happening to-day ! 
Reaching Paris, Colnaghi found employment with 
the elder Torre’s partner selling 
scientific instruments. He was 
obviously a young man of great 
charm, for Benjamin Franklin asked 
him to return to America with him. 
This he nearly did, but accepted 
an offer from Anthony Torre to act 
as manager of a shop in the Palais 
Royal for the sale of English prints; 
the year was 1784, when the 
English mezzotint was at the 
height of its fame and all Paris was 
Anglophile. 


By such strange chances began 
the transformation of the humble 
print-shop, for the following year 
Colnaghi joined Torre in London. 
Torre retired in 1788, leaving 
Colnaghi, who in the meantime had 
married Torre’s sister-in-law, to 
face the consequences of the French 
Revolution—a disaster which ruined 
many, among them Alderman Boy- 
dell, who had made so great a 
success of English prints. Colnaghi 
survived when others 
went under; he published 
‘The Cries of London,”’ 
that famous set which 
has been imitated ad 
nauseam ever since, and 
before long found himself 
Printseller to the Prince 
Regent and arranging the 
Royal Collection, which 
was later to be transferred 
to Windsor. One of the 
illustrations is a drawing 
of Ascot Heath Races by 
Thomas and Paul 
Sandby, brought from him by the 
Prince of Wales on August 1, 1799. 
During the Napoleonic Wars he seems 
to have kept in touch with Paris in 
spite of the blockade and on one occasion 
returned home via Holland disguised 
as a sailor and, thanks to some hours 
spent in a coal-bunker to avoid detec- 
tion, unrecognisable. Obviously a man 
not only of great charm, but also of 
force of character and a friend of all 
the world. Of his two sons, Dominic 
and Martin, the latter, having nearly 
ruined the business by his extravagance, 
was bought out, while Paul, who had 
planned to retire to an estate near Milan, 
had to sell it to his old partner, Torre. 
When he and his wife visited Milan in 
1826 Mrs. Colnaghi was entertained by 
her Torre relations in the fine house 
Paul had intended for her. 


The two brothers fought one another 
ruthlessly in the salerooms; Martin I, 
the younger of the two, died in 1851, 
and his son, Martin II, ran the Marl- 
borough Gallery in Pall Mall, dying in 
1908 and leaving many paintings and 
£80,000 to the National Gallery. Paul 
had died in 1833 and the business was 
carried on by Dominic and his sister, 
widow of John Scott, killed in a duel with 
Christie; provoked by the latter’s abuse of Keats 
and the Cockney School of Poetry in Blackwoods. 
Dominic Colnaghi, who died in 1878, was the last 
of the name in the firm. 


The story of the business in this century is 
largely bound up with the names of two remark- 
able men, O. C. H. Gutekunst and G. Mayer, 
whose qualities were opposite, and marvellously 








A GALLERY HISTORY. 


complementary. Between them and in partnership 
with other firms, notably Knoedler and Matt- 
hiesen, they handled an immense range of 
important pictures, among them, in 1930 and 
1931, the paintings sold by the Russian Govern- 
ment from the Hermitage; the ‘‘ Raphael St. 
George,’’ Rubens’ portrait of “ Isabella Brant,”’ 
the Van Eyck “Annunciation,” for  ex- 
ample, now in Washington, two Rembrandts 
in The Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, and Tiepolo’s 
“Banquet of Cleopatra ’’ at Melbourne. These 
are all illustrated, and also three of the 
drawings from the Heseltine Collection pur- 
chased in 1912 and forming the nucleus of 
the Oppenheimer Collection dispersed later 
at Christie’s 


A more recent purchase completed in 1955 was 
that of sixteen Diirer drawings out of the twenty- 
five which had been discovered in the Lubomirski 
Museum at Lemberg in 1927 by the late 
H. S. Reitlinger, sequestrated by Hitler during the 
war, and, when the war ended, restored to their 
rightful owner, Prince Georges Lubomirski; one of 
those fascinating stories which so frequently pass 
unnoticed. 


One complaint: the sizes of the original 
paintings and drawings are not given, so- that 
the innocent reader might suppose that the 
little Washington Raphael is as large as Hol- 
bein’s ‘‘ Christina of Denmark.’’ None the less, 
this is an extremely interesting account of 
changing fashions and honest dealing, and I look 
forward some day to something of the sort from 
Agnews across the road, with that firm’s remark- 
able record of—is it five or six generations in 
direct descent ? Paul Colnaghi was described as 


A SPANISH MASTERPIECE: “THE FORGE,” BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA 
(1746-1828), NOW IN THE FRICK COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 
IMustrations from the book “ Col: 


hi’s, 1760-1960" reproduced courtesy o; 
. Colnaghi and Co. Lid. 7 "¢ 


Messrs. P. and 
holding ‘‘a three o'clock levée, crowded with 
beauty and fashion,” where people met as at a 
club; that sounds a trifle formal. Many who 
happen to read this, who claim neither fashion 
nor beauty, will bear witness that the club 
atmosphere, where everyone feels at home, has 
been marvellously preserved to this day. 


; * “ Colnaghi’s, 1760-1960.” (Available from St. George's 
Gallery, 7 Cork Street, London, W.1; £1 10s.) 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST 
WHO LOVED CHILDREN: 


BERTHE MORISOT. 


A= exhibition of fifty-three paintings 
by the most charming of the Impres- 
sionists, Berthe Morisot, is on view at the 
Wildenstein Gallery, 147 New Bond Street, 
W.1, until February 11. Born in Bourges 
in 1841, Mlle. Morisot came from a tradi- 
tional middle-class background, but by the 
age of twenty had already begun to break 
out into a different world dominated by the 
leading painters of the day. She met 
Corot and became his pupil for many years, 
and was introduced to Daubigny, Daumier, 
Manet, Degas and Puvis de Chavannes. In 
1874 she married Manet’s brother Eugéne, 
and their daughter Julie figures prominently 
in many of her most successful pictures. She 
was never a leader of the Impressionist 
movement; and although in this exhibition 





alone one can detect strong echoes of SY he OX 
Lépine, the Barbizon painters, Corot, Boudin, ae ee 
Manet and Renoir, yet [Continued below, left. “= ee ee 
“ LES PATES DE SABLE,” 1882, BY BERTHE on ——_ copper: ooerenmmmemmmemee “SUR LE LAC (PETITE FILLE AU CYGNE),” 1884, AGAIN 
MORISOT (1841-1895): WITH HER DAUGHTER ee Reber | WITH BERTHE MORISOT'S DAUGHTER JULIE MANET AS 
JULIE MANET AS THE MODEL. ies > MODEL. THE ARTIST WAS MARRIED TO EUGENE, EDOUARD 


(Oil on canvas: 36} by 28} ins.) —. . 7 » je 2 MANET’S BROTHER. (Oil on canvas: 25} by 21} ins.) 
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“ FILLETTE AU CHIEN,” 1886: WITH THE ARTIST'S 
DAUGHTER JULIE AS MODEL—ONE OF SEVERAL STUDIES 
OF THE GIRL IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oi! on canvas: 36} by 28} ins.) 


“ FILLETTE A LA POUPEE,” 1886; THE 
MODEL HERE IS JEANNIE GOBILLARD. 
(Oil on canvas: 374 by 22 ins.) 
Continued.| wuntidiness. Firmmness of line was not 
her strength, and she was often at her best when 
painting a background of foliage or water which 
did not demand it. In theme her paintings are 
invariably domestic—unambitious scenes of home 


Continued.} she did more than merely 
* copy their styles. She developed a 
style unmistakably her own, making 
use of bold strokes of paint applied 
in different directions, which gave 


: ‘ “ FILLETTE PORTANT UN PANIER,” 1888: PROBABLY THE MOST DELIGHTFUL life in which contentment reigns untroubled by 
her work a gaiety and life, and PAINTING IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF BERTHE MORISOT’S WORK AT THE the strife of the world outside. 
sometimes an (Continued opposite. WILDENSTEIN GALLERY. (Oi on canvas: 26} by 19} ins.) 


. = , ~" — 
“ EUGENE MANET ET SA FILLE DANS LE JARDIN DE BOUGIVAL,” 1881: A PICTURE ON A “ JEUNE FEMME ASSISE,” 1879: A PAINTING WHICH SHOWS THE ARTIST'S TECHNIQUE 
THEME OF CHARACTERISTIC CHARM AND HAPPINESS. (Oil on canvas: 28} by 36; ins.) OF USING FREE BRUSH-STROKES IN DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS. (Oil on canvas: 31} by 39} ins.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 














HE closing months of 1960 were remarkable 
in the annals of natural history here in 
Britain for the number of birds seen nesting. 
Some have built nests, others have laid eggs. It 
remains to be seen whether young have hatched. 
Every autumn there is a recrudescence of breeding 
behaviour which shows itself in courtship displays, 
prospecting for nesting sites or actual nest-building. 
Usually these are at best half-hearted attempts, 
lacking the high intensity with which the same 
behaviour is carried out in spring. And usually 
the onset of cold weather brings it all to an end 
by late autumn. Last year the mild weather 
continued late into the year, so there was not the 
usual brake supplied by low temperatures. 

Most of the birds seen indulging in these 
unseasonal activities were residents, but some of 
the migrants, such as swallows and martins, were 
seen nesting 
much later than 
usual. The ques- 
tion naturally 
arises whether 
such late- 
stayers manage 
to reach winter 
quarters in due 
course, or 
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HIBERNATING BIRDS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


these are observed, still about the countryside 
when all the rest are gone. One can only speculate 
on what happens to them subsequently. 

One thing we can be sure of is that, with birds 
more especially, interference with the smooth un- 
folding of a behaviour pattern can lead to strange 
happenings. Would one swallow or a pair of 


swallows, having lingered here too long, and finding 
no congregations of their fellows assembling for 
the southward journey, set off on their own ? 
Or would they adopt some other course, such as 
to stay here and hibernate ? 

Twelve years ago such an idea would have been 
considered ludicrous. 


Now we know that some 








whether some- 
thing else befalls 
them. 

Migration in- 
volves two 
factors, the im- 
pulse and the 
means whereby. 
When the breed- 
ing season is at 
an end and the 
days begin to 
shorten, there is 
a change in the 
internal chemis- 
try of summer visitors, and of the residents, too, for 
that matter, and with it there is a change in 
behaviour. This is most obvious in birds such as 
martins and swallows, which begin to assemble 
in companies and to behave as though they 
are rehearsing for the great day when all will 
take off and fly south. The impulse is at 
work, but this can be more clearly seen when 
a migratory bird is kept in an aviary. 

Some years ago a young cuckoo 
was brought to my house. Those 
who had picked it out of a ditch 
were under the impression that it 
had been abandoned. Once it was 
in our hands there was nothing 
further to do than to hand-rear 
it, and during the course of this it 
became quite tame. Later, it was 
put into an aviary, of ample 

*dimensions, where it had a reason- 

able amount of freedom. It 
appeared to be content until the 
time drew near when young 
cuckoos should be flying south. 
Then it showed a marked tendency 
to keep towards the south side of 
the aviary. As time passed the 
impulse to move south became 
more marked. The cuckoo took to 
flying at the wire-netting on the 
south side, and before long did 
this so persistently that there 
was no alternative but to give it its freedom. 

The impulse to fly south needs to be linked 
with the means whereby the bird shall navigate 
a course south. This means of navigation is linked 
with the position and the movement of the sun 
and stars, but I am more concerned here with the 
ancillary components of the means whereby, which 
is best seen in swallows and martins. There is the 
flocking together, the dress rehearsals and, finally, 
the departure in flocks. This communal behaviour 
must have a survival behaviour or it would not 
persist so strongly. One is tempted to ask there- 
fore what happens to one swallow or a pair of 
swallows that stay much later, after the main 
body has departed. 

It is moderately easy to plot the movements 
of main bodies of migrating birds, by direct 
observation along main migration routes, by 
ringing individuals, and to-day by using the radar 
screen. It is almost hopeless to try to follow 


the fortunes of scattered individuals. Occasionally 








LOOK-OUT FOR EVIDENCE OF THIS KIND. 
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AN UNSEASONAL TOUCH: SWALLOWS PERCHED ON TELEGRAPH WIRES LONG AFTER NORMAL MIGRATION TIME. ALTHOUGH CHIEFLY SUMMER 
BIRDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, SWALLOWS WERE SOMETIMES SEEN AROUND IN THE CLOSING MONTHS OF 1960—EVEN COURTING, NESTING AND 


BREEDING, BECAUSE OF THE PREVAILING MILD WEATHER. 


birds do hibernate. There is no species in which 
hibernation is a rule, and, so far as can be told, 
there is no species of bird in which the majority 
of individuals do so. But there are several species 
in which occasional individuals are known to 
have hibernated or are suspected of having done 
so. It is also known that in some species a form 
of temporary hibernation may be used to tide over 
a period of bad weather. A notable instance in 





APPARENTLY FORGETTING TO MIGRATE: SWALLOWS STILL AROUND TOWARDS THE END OF THE YEAR. 
IT IS POSSIBLE THAT AFTER A MILD SEASON THESE AND OTHER BIRDS MAY SPEND THE WINTER 
HERE IN A STATE OF HIBERNATION, INSTEAD OF FLYING SOUTH. DR. BURTON ENCOURAGES A CLOSE 


which this has been proven is in the young swift. 
We may reasonably suppose, therefore, that the 
ability to relinquish a temperature control, which 
is only another way of saying they may have an 
ability to hibernate, may turn up in any species 
of bird. 

The first proof that a bird could be capable of 
hibernation came from the U.S.A., the species 
being a poor-will, comparable to our nightjar. 
The discovery was made quite fortuitously and 
under exceptional circumstances, but a watch was 
kept in subsequent years and the action fully con- 
firmed. To date there has been no instance in the 
British Isles of bird hibernation that is scientifically 
acceptable. There are, however, several reports that 
seem to have been overlooked, or are not generally 
known, and it is worth while recalling them this 
year when the unusual weather conditions might 
make for unusual behaviour in our migrant birds. 

If the poor-will can hibernate there is no 
reason why our own nightjar may not. The 


( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 
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difficulty will be to find it. Even in summer, when 
the bird so readily betrays itself with its call and 
with its flights at dusk, it is extremely difficult to 
find one roosting on the ground, even when its 
roosting spot is known to within a few feet, so 
closely does its plumage match the earth and its 
vegetation. A hibernating nightjar could, therefore, 
only be found by the merest accident, and seeing 
that the chances of one hibernating are remote 
anyway, it is hopeless to make any deliberate 
search. In any case, who, finding such a bird, 
cold and rigid, with its eyes closed, will suppose 
that it is anything more than an unfortunate 
corpse. 

The greater probability is that a hibernating 
bird will have crept away into some sheltered 
spot. This is suggested by an entry in Gilbert 
White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne.”” In a 

letter to Thomas 
+ Pennant, for 
August 4, 1767, 
White wrote of 
a clergyman 
friend who, as a 
grown boy, was 
present when 
workmen were 
pulling down the 
battlements of a 
church tower 
early in the 
spring. Among 
the rubble were 
found two , or 
three swifts 
“ which seemed, 
at their first ap- 
pearance, dead; 
but, on being 
carried towards 
the firerevived.”’ 
Unfortunately, 
he treated the 
birds with such care, keeping them in a paper bag 
hung by the kitchen fire, that they were suffocated, 
thus destroying the evidence. White also recounts 
how he had been told by someone else that when 
he was a schoolboy a large lump of chalk fell 
from the cliffs near Brighton, in Sussex, and that 
swallows were found among the rubble. Unfortu- 
nately, this story was passed on to White by some- 
one who had not seen the birds but had only heard 
tell of them, and Gilbert White, 
quite properly, discounted the 
story as a consequence. 

Mr. Humphrey Toms, writing 
from Vancouver, reminds me that 
in Carew's ‘ Survey of Cornwall ”’ 
(1769, page 25), appears the follow- 
ing entry: “. . . in the west parts 
of Cornwall, during the winter 
season, swallows are found sitting 
in old deep tinworks and holes of 
the sea cliffs ...’’ Because the 
idea of birds hibernating has for so 
long been deemed impossible, and 
possibly also because there are 
some extravagant notions about it 
embodied in our folk-lore, the pos- 
sibility of summer residents spend- 
ing the winter here in sleep has 
been largely ignored. Now seems 
the time, and this winter more 
especially, and now that there 
are so many local natural history 
societies and bird clubs, for anyone seeing swallows, 
martins or swifts in crevices and walls, or any other 
such place, to give them more than passing atten- 
tion, even although they may appear dead. To 
leave the bird undisturbed and to call in the help of 
some local naturalist may lead to the first authen- 
tic record of bird hibernation in this country. This 
does not mean that quick results may be expected. 
For some years now, with this possibility in mind, 
I have kept a look-out for anything suspicious, but 
without result. When one considers how rarely 
one comes across a dead bird at any season of 
the year, or finds the roosting-places of birds other 
than starlings, clearly any such discovery must 
depend very much on the chance event. All 
the same, it does no harm to keep the idea 
alive that such a chance event may occur, 
especially to-day when it is becoming more and 
more popular for naturalists to go into caves 
to study hibernating bats. They might easily 
find something else. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








A FORMER M.P. FOR EXETER: THE 
LATE SIR ARTHUR REED. 
Sir Arthur Conrad Reed, who was 
Conservative M.P. for Exeter 
from 1931 to 1945, died at his 
home in Exeter on January 14, 
at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was Chairman and Managing 
Director of the family firm of 
Messrs. Reed and Smith Ltd., 
papermakers. He served on 
xeter City Council 33 years. 





























A LONG ACTING CAREER: THE 
LATE MR. ERNEST THESIGER. 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger, C.B.E., died 
on January 14 at the age of 
eighty-one at his home in London. 
It was not until he was thirty 
that he made his professional 
début, in 1909, at the St. James's 
Theatre. He appeared in many 
ys and films, one of his most 
amous parts being that of the 
Dauphin in “ Saint Joan.” 





(Left.) 
TO BE ECONOMIC 
ADVISER TO THE 
GOVERNMENT: PRO- 
FESSOR CAIRNCROSS. 
Professor Alexander 
Cairncross, who is 
Professor of Applied 
Economics in the 
University of Glas- 
ow, is to succeed 
Robert Hall as 
Economic Adviser to 
the Government next 
June. Before he was 
appointed to his pre- 
sent post in 1951 he 
had worked for the 
Board of Trade. 

















(Right.) ; 

TO BE THE WEW | NNER OF THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN ' ROYAL GOLD 

HIGH COMMISSIONER: : MR, LEWIS 
THE U.S. 


DR. HILGARD MULLER. 
: WRITER. 


Dr. Hilgard Muller “ 
for 1961 of the 








has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. 
Albertus van Rhijn 
as the South African 
High Commissioner 
in London. 
Muller, who is forty- 
six, was a Rhodes AT THE PILGRIMS DINNER ON JANUARY 12: (L. TO R.) LORD BIRKETT, LORD 
a we Transvaal HOME, MR. J. H. WHITNEY AND SIR CHRISTOPHER CHANCELLOR. 
in 1 and is now a ohn Ha’ Whitney, the retiring U.S. Ambassador, spoke out against the 
Nationalist M.P. He a Sesdeeetaeey ok picture of a trigger-happy America” which has circulated 
is a lawyer and a in this country during the Laotian crisis. Tributes were paid to Mr. Whitney 
farmer. : by Lord Birkett and by Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary. 



































AWARDED THE 1961 ATOMS FOR PEACE 


MASTER-GENERAL OF ORDNANCE, INDIA, 
1944-47: THE LATE LIEUT.-GEN. SIR K. LOCH. 
Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Loch, who died 
on January 9, at the age of seventy, won 
the M.C. in World War One and then 
became instructor at the Quetta Staff 
College. Later he was a general staff 
officer at the War Office. From 1937-38 
he was G.S.0.1 at Fighter Command, 
Royal Air Force, and Director, Anti- 
Aircraft and Coast Defence, 1939-41. He 
did much work for the British Council. 


WINNER OF THE YACHTSMAN OF THE YEAR 
TROPHY: MR. FRANCIS CHICHESTER. 
Mr. Francis Chichester won the single- 
handed transatlantic yacht race from 
Plymouth to New York last summer. A 
second race of this kind is to be held in 
1964 and he intends to compete. Mr. 
Chichester’s 39-ft. sloop Gipsy Moth III, 
in which he won the race, has been on 
show at the National Boat Show. Mr. 
Chichester made the first long-distance flight 
in a seaplane across the Tasman Sea. 


Mr. G. G. Watterson, who is to be Secre- 
tary-General of the International Union 
of Nature from 


Mr. Watterson, who 
is forty-two, has been in F.A.O. for the 
past seven years. He has been visiti 
African Governments with the object o: 
interesting them in wild life management. 


PRIZE: SIR JOHN COCKCROFT, THE PHYSICIST. 
Sir John Cockcroft will receive a gold 
medallion at a ceremony at The Massachu- 





te nuclear 
eS Sir Johor Cockeroft will 
receive {26,785 as part of the award. 
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WHAT MAY BE THE LAST ELEPHANT DRIVE IN THE KAKANKOTE FOREST, MYSORE ¢+ 
KIPLINGESQUE SCENES AS THE WILD ELEPHANTS ARE CAPTURED IN THE KHEDDA, 


(Above.) 

THE PEACEFUL KABINI 
RIVER SEEN FROM THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
THE KHEDDA,. THIS 
AREA WILL SHORTLY 
BE COMPLETELY SUB- 
MERGED IN THE KABINI 

RIVER PROJECT. 

(Right.) 

WILD AND TAME ELE- 
PHANTS IN THE ROPING 
ENCLOSURE. IN THE 
BACKGROUND IS THE 
GALLERY FROM WHICH 
SPECTATORS CAN 

WATCH THE DRAMA. 


BEFORE THE ELEPHANT DRIVE BEGINS, ALL ESCAPE ROUTES ARE BLOCKED AND 
STOUT POLE FENCES ERECTED WHBREVER NECESSARY. 


These photographs of what is probably the last Khedda, or elephant drive, to be held in Kakankote forest 
in Mysore—the area soon to be submerged in the Kabini River Project—were taken by Mr. Y. 
Upendra and Mr. T. N. A. Perumal. Mr. Upendra describes the occasion and the method. 

" Mysore State the capturing of wild elephants has reachec a high degree of skill. The 

late Mr. G. P. Sanderson evolved the khedda method and successfully caught fifty-five 
elephants in 1874. Kakankote forest near Karapur, fifty miles from Mysore, South India, 
on the Mysore-Mannontoddy road is the scene of this exciting event. The elephant is an 
incurable nomad, changing its feeding ground according to the season, and roaming over 
hundreds of square miles of country in the course of a year in search of fresh pasture. In the 
monsoon (which lasts in these parts from June to November) it feeds in the more open 
deciduous forests and during the hot weather, retreats to the cover of the ghats where an 
unfailing supply of green fodder 
and water is always available. 
A khedda consists of two enclo- 
sures, one varying in extent from 
four to ten acres, and the other 
a small one, occupying a space 
of about one-eighth of an acre. 
The former is surrounded by a 
V-shaped trench, 9 ft. deep and 
9 ft. wide, with a strong wooden 
stockade along the outer edge 
of it. It is provided with two 
gates, one at the entrance and 
the other at the exit of the 
elephant path. The smaller en- 
closure consists of only a stockade 
made out of stout posts which are 
lashed together with cross pieces 
of wood in such a manner as to 
leave loopholes at the ground 
level to enable the rope-men to 
creep in and out. The stockade 
is 12 ft. high and a gallery runs 
around it on the outside, from 
which spectators view the tying- 
up of the elephants. A funnel- 
shaped wooden palisade connects 
the two enclosures, a gate 
dividing them. About a month 
before the actual date set for the 
final drive, intelligent and reliable 
trackers (usually Kadukurubas) 
are sent to locate the position of 
the elephant herds. As soon as 
their position is known, labourers 
are distributed at intervals of 
about hundred yards, surrounding 
an area of about twenty square 
miles. Gradually they prompt 
the movement of the herds with 
considerable skill, by the use of 
bamboo rattles and other sounds, 
to the area of the khedda. As 
= —_ Ro pened goon INSIDE THE LARGER STOCKADE, WHICH MAY BE 10 ACRES. HERE THE WILD ELEPHANTS PROBABLY ARE UNAWARE THAT THEY ARE TRAPPED 
taken in the way of increasing the number of men on the sides and combustible and discharge of firearms. After a little while, however, the elephants make 
material is heaped along the sides so that the elephants may not rush sideways their appearance, at the water’s edge and shortly after, plunge into the Kabini 
and go free. The signal is given to begin the drive and, almost immediately, river and swim across to the opposite bank. Finding every avenue of escape 
the whole countryside resounds with an almighty din from the outlandish barred, they turn and continue across the bank they have gained, to the well- 
assortment of instruments, the yells of the shikarees, the clapping of bamboos concealed mouth of the khedda. After a moment's hesitation [Continued above. 





KUMKIES — TRAINED TAME 

ELEPHANTS—AND WILD ELEPHANTS 

TOGETHER, WITH A MAHOUT JUST 

COMPLETING THE TYING-UP OF A 
CAPTIVE. 


Continued.| by the leading 
cow-elephant, they enter the 
enclosure. As soon as the last 
elephant is inside, the gate is 
dropped and lo! they are all 
trapped. As the area in which 
they are impounded is fairly 
large it will take some time 
for the elephants to realise 
that they have no way of 
escape. The trained elephants, 
called kumkies, are now let 
into the khedda and the cap- 
tive elephants all huddle to- 
gether and view the kumkies 
with interest. Slowly the 
captive elephants are 
manceuvred into the roping 
khedda in small numbers and 
with the help of kumkies the 
elephant to be roped is singled 
out and pressed between two 
kumkies on either side. An 
expert roper, under cover of 
the kumkies, slips a noose of 
hemp rope over one of the 
hind legs of the elephant and 
the other end is made fast to a 
stanchion fixed firmly to the 
ground outside the stockade. 
The other hind leg is also 
similarly tied. During this time 
the captive elephant will have 
been sandwiched tightly “ be- 
tween two kumkies and- being 
unable to see behind it, is not 
aware of what is being done to his legs as the ropes are tied lightly. This 
part of the operation ‘is very dangerous and it takes as much as two hours 
sometimes to secure the hind legs of the elephant. As soon as the kumkies 
move off the wild elephant realises what has happened and it trumpets fiercely 
and makes every effort to free itself. The captive elephant is led out of the 


(Top left.) 

IN THE CENTRE IS A 
BULL ELEPHANT 
WHOSE TRUNK IS 
RAISED TO SCENT THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, AND 
WHO IS BEGINNING 
TO APPREHEND 
THE APPROACH OF 

DANGER. 


(Top right.) 
HERE ARE FOUR CAP- 
TIVE ELEPHANTS, 
ONE OF THEM VERY 
YOUNG, IN THE SMALL 
ROPING ENCLOSURE, 
JUST UNDER THE GAL- 
LERY ERECTED FOR 
DISTINGUISHED 
SPECTATORS. 


(Right.) 

A LASSOED YOUNG 
ELEPHANT. THESE 
YOUNGER ANIMALS 


CAUSES MUCH AMUSE- 
MENT FOR THE 
SPECTATORS. 


FREEDOM IS LOST AND THE WILD ELEPHANT, CAPTURED AND SOON TO BEGIN A LIFETIME OF SERVICE TO MAN, STRUGGLES AND TRUMPETS FIERCELY. 


enclosure, struggling at every foot and yielding slowly, to the river and 
regaled with a drink and wash. The daily bath in the river is one of the 
great joys of his life and this drink and bath in the river quietens him to a 


great extent. Gradually the elephant gets tamed and is used in the 
service of man.” 
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THE THEATRE. 




















HIS is the time of Janus, “ oldest of 
potentates,”’ of whom a poet wrote long 
ago in words that (I hazard) will be unfamiliar: 
Forward I look, and backward, and below: 
I count, as god of avenues and gates, 
years that through my portals come and go. 
“ Forward I look ”’ is a rallying-cry in sections of 
the theatre, though sometimes a shouter has not 
much idea of what has happened behind him. 
Now, when there is the usual tense wait between 
seasons, with no new plays—I commend, as a 
final holiday production, the Players’ Theatre 
revival of the endeared “‘ Riquet With the Tuft '’— 
we can both remember something of 1960 and look 
forward to the spring. 


Here I -will not recall at length the major per- 
formances or major productions. Let me set down 
simply, with gratitude, and alphabetically, the 
names of Peggy Ashcroft, Pamela Brown, Brenda 
Bruce, Andrew Cruickshank, Alec Guinness, 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


In “ Troilus and Cressida,”’ at Stratford, 
Paul Hardwick finely hammered home the 
Prologue as I had never heard it done before, 
fierce, menacing, each word a blow; Vanessa 
Redgrave, in ‘The Tiger and the Horse,” 
at the Queen’s, had a_ beautifully luminous 
quality: her spirits shone through her. And 
in Coward's “Waiting in the Wings’ (which, 
when it leaves the Duke of York’s, will have 
run for nearly 200 performances: a knock for 
the knockers), Nora Nicholson touched in a 
frail wander-wit with the most precise delicacy, 
a lovely performance. I think of Caroline 
Blakiston’s imagination at work on Pervaneh 
(not the most obvious casting) in Mr. Dean’s 
provincial ‘‘ Hassan.’’ In ‘‘ Mary Stuart,”’ at the 
Vic, Robert Harris re-created Burleigh, in silence 
as in speech. Maureen Pryor, in a poorish drama, 
“* Sive,’’ reached the heart of a frustrated, mean 
peasant woman. Michael Meacham discovered 
some character in the ‘‘ Charles-his-friend '’ part 








Bernard Miles and 
Josephine Wilson are to appear in “ John 
Gabriel Borkman,”’ at the Mermaid (February 16) ; 
Sir Michael Redgrave contemplates a “ Master 


like a year for Ibsen. 


Builder” in a version by Emlyn Williams; and 
we have heard of a potential “ Pillars of Society.”’ 
The Royal Court’s most distinguished plan is a 
production of ‘“ The Changeling ’’"—a premiére 
(February 23) that I hope will not be permitted 
to clash with any other: it ought to be possible 
this year to avoid traffic jams. The play is a 
Stuart tragedy by Middleton and Rowley, one 
that Mr. Bridges-Adams, in “ The Irresistible 
Theatre,”’ has called “ a half-masterpiece.” It is 
the tale of a Governor of Alicante’s daughter. In 
love with one man, she is betrothed to another 
and must arrange for his disappearance on the 
wedding eve. The wolfish and impoverished De 
Flores aids her but asks for further reward. She 
has become “ the deed’s creature ’’: she must pay. 
Beatrice and De Flores are extraordinary creations 

(Mary Ure is to be the 





ine Lacey, John Neville, 
Laurence Olivier, Eric 
Porter, Michael Red- 


“SUPPORTING” PERFORMANCES OF 1960 THAT 


SPARK. 


Beatrice at the Court): 
it is strange that the burn- 
ing tragedy has been 





grave, Paul Scofield. And 
a look towards 
Mr. Neville for the closely 
and quietly-observed 
detail of his Australian 
prisoner in “Naked 
Island,’’ a play that 
one day we must meet 
again. 


Barbara Jefford, Cather- 





What I want to do 
for a moment is to name 
quickly a few of the 
“supporting "’ perform- 


Ak 4 





out of the British reper- 
tory for so long. 





Among other classical 
productions we are to 
have the Old Vic’s 
“Henry the Fourth, 
Part One "’ (February 14), 
with Douglas Campbell's 
Falstaff, and later 








NORA NICHOLSON AS 
SARITA MYRTLE IN 
“ WAITING IN THE WINGS.” 





ances that spark from 


RUTH TAYLOR AS THE 
MOTHER IN “ THE BRIDES 
OF MARCH.” 


JENNIE GOOSSENS AS HIP- 
POLYTA IN “‘A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” 








LALLY BOWERS AS MRS. 
PILKINGTON IN “CALL 
IT LOVE?” 


“ Twelfth Night’’; and 
the Birmingham Reper- 
tory, which has done 
most of Shakespeare, will 








stage—for the first time 





the last twelve months. I 

take them as they come chronologically 
from my diary. There was Walter Hudd 
at the Old Vic in the accurately-judged 
intricacies of the Inquisitor’s speech from 
“Saint Joan "’: we were never conscious 
of .its length. There was Elizabeth 
Spriggs in Bernard Hepton’s Birming- 
ham Repertory production of the two 
parts of “ Henry the Fourth,” one of 
the finest revivals of the year and one 








in its record—‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’’: Tony Steedman..and 
Elizabeth Sptiggs are the lovers. The 
West End season will include a play 
called ‘‘Masterpiece’’ (Royalty, 
January 26, with Anton Walbrook), 
based on the life and character of van 
Megeeren, the Dutch forger; J. P. 
Donleavy’s “ Fairy Tales of New York ”’ 
comes to the Comedy on January 24; 
Donald Albery plans to present William 





missed entirely by blind followers of 


fashion. I said o : : ANTHONY NICHOLLS IAN RICHARDSON AS WALTER HUDD AS THE 
P—maggen FF ee one AS SIR RONALD STORRS | ARRAGON IN “THE | INQUISITOR IN “ST. 
. repea' , IN “ ROSS.” MERCHANT OF VENICE.” JOAN.” 


that she was the best Quickly in 








Gibson’s ‘“‘ The Miracle Worker,’’ about 
the life of Helen Keller; and Margaret 
Rutherford will restore her Aunt Bijou 
(from ‘Spring Meeting”) in M. J. 





recollection: surprised and delighted by 
the goings-on round her, pettish but 
warm-hearted, and never a cackler. 





In this week's article John Trewin discusses some of the rather lesser-known actors 
of talent who gave fine performances in “‘ su ing " 
1960 and here we publish a selection of 


parts in the theatre during 
otographs of them. 


Farrell and John Perry’s new comedy, 
“Dazzling Prospect.’ The Aldwych- 
Stratford company offers, of course, John 








Then, Harold Scott’s doctor, charming exer- 
cisé in naturalism, from that stimulating night, 
Hugh and Margaret Williams’s ‘“‘ Double Yolk,” 
linked short plays that ought to have endured 
much longer. At Stratford-upon-Avon, in “‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ Ian Richardson’s prim 
young Arragon, unexpectedly with matriarch 
(Maroussia Frank) in the background, was among 
various uncommon performances by an actor 
whom I take unhesitatingly as a planet of the 
future. From the over-valued ‘ Rhinoceros,” 
saved by Olivier, I recall Miles Malleson’s worried 

er, finning round like a rosy, flustered trout: 
only Ronald Searle could do his face justice. 
“Ross”’ had Anthony Nicholls’s Storrs, easily 
and unselfconsciously the man. Des O’Connor, 
analysing with powerful logic the lyric of ‘‘ Mount- 
tain Greenery,’’ remains from a Palladium revue, 
“Stars in Your Eyes.”’ Gillian Raine, in “ Can- 
dida,”” got both the period and the accent as 

, and most Prossies, if they find one, 

Lally 


of Hastings from “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
at Stratford East Roy Kinnear’s face, manipu- 
lated in various forms of modelling clay, was my 
chief pleasure in ‘‘ Progress to the Park.’’ Lately 
we have had the new idea of Hippolyta, by Jennie 
Goossens, in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and Avice Landon’s sadly tranquil resignation in 
“* The Geese Are Getting Fat.”’ 


All of these helped, with many others, to com- 
pose the pattern of 1960: I expect, by the end of 
this year, to have another long list. Players, 
especially in “‘ support,’”’ do not have the atten- 
tion they should in drama criticism which is 
usually about the play, however trivial, with the 
people who animate it huddled into a kind of 
cemetery at the end. 


Now “ Forward I look. . . .”” We have only a 
first idea yet of the 1961 patchwork; but it looks 


~~~" Whiting’s ‘‘ The Devils " (February 15) 
and, towards the end of April, Anouilh’s 
** Becket.”” 


It seems to me that, though cheerfulness 


breaks in, the spring will be serious in the right 
vein. So far there are few signs of anything over- 
portentous—I think of the phrase “core of 
seriousness,’’ something that a presumably young 
reviewer, with a slightly improbable name, denied 
recently to a book of mine. The fact that I found 
his review eccentric does not matter here, but I 
am attracted by that phrase “ core of seriousness.” 
It reminds me somehow of the “ youngish, sallow- 
ish gentleman in spectacles, with a lumpy fore- 
head” at the Podsnaps’ party: the guest who 
“caused a profound sensation by saying in a 
raised voice, ‘ Esker *, and then stopping 
dead.”” We remember that “ having for the time 
delivered himself of all that he found behind his 
lumps,’’ the gentleman “ spake for the time no 
more.’’ Lately the pretentious side of the theatre 
has not found much behind its lumps, 








lose the other. Bowers, with 
an Edwardian Mama’s -trill, did 
what accomplishment cou 


unfortunate “‘ Call It Love ? ’’—when will 
somebody write a play for Miss Bowers ? 
—and as a current Mama, Ruth Taylor, 
in “The Brides of March,” lifted an 
indifferent farcical scene by bringing to 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THREE " (Arts).—Plays by John Mortimer, N. F. Simpson and Harold Pinter 
in a bill directed by Donald McWhinnie. With Emlyn Williams, Alison 
Leggatt, Richard Briers, Wendy Craig. (January 18.) 
“ THE BARGAIN ” (St. Martin’s).—Alastair Sim in a new drama by Michael 
Gilbert. (January 19.) 


and the absence of manifestoes makes 
us feel that 1961 may be a good year. 
We shall know when the last month 
comes: 
This crown of mine 

Is of the holly; in my hand I bear 

The thyrsus.. . 
Poet as before. 








it style as well as attack. 
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“ THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA,” BY NICOLAS POUSSIN (c. 1594-1605): LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA, MELBOURNE. (Oil on canvas: 69 by 84 ins.) 


“ THE WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF"; THE COMPANION-PIECE, NOW CLEANED SINCE ITS RETURN FROM PARIS, AND HANGING WITH THE MELBOURNE PICTURE. 
TWO GREAT COMPANION-PIECES: POUSSIN MASTERPIECES REUNITED IN LONDON—-A GENEROUS AUSTRALIAN LOAN. 


These two paintings were executed by Poussin, probably in the late 1630's, 
for an Italian collector living in Turin, and they were never separated 
for over 300 years. For over 200 of those they belonged to the Earl 
of Radnor’s family. Then in 1945 they were sold; whereupon “ The 
Worship of the Golden Calf’ came into the possession of the National 


Gallery, London; while ‘‘ The Crossing of the Red Sea "’ was a few years 
later acquired by the National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. The London 
picture was in the Poussin Exhibition in Paris last summer, since when it 
has been cleaned. Melbourne has now lent hers, so that until the end of 
February these two masterpieces can once again be seen hanging together. 
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THE WORLD OF THE 


CINEMA. 

















HE Italian 
proportions of rollers and 

We are currently being given at the National Film 
Theatre all the earlier films of Signor Michelangelo 
Antonioni, following on the prolonged success of 


“new wave’ is assuming the 
“‘white horses.” 


L’Avventura ’’ (which means “‘ The Adventure,”’ 
no more and no less). 


Let me not be misunderstood. Far from being 
anti-Antonioni I long to come to grips with this 
exceptional and obviously highly intelligent 
director, who needs three hours—in the case of 
“ L’Avventura,” at least—to tell an unusual but, 
to me, pointless story which is praised on all sides 
for its ‘‘ enigmatic subtlety.” 


What happens ? Some frightfully rich young 
people take a trip on a private yacht to one of the 
volcanic islands in the Lipari group. One of the 
girls has gone against her father’s will. She is 
duly seduced by the stalwartly handsome young 
man who, apparently, owns the yacht. She 
vanishes, and some of the rest ef the party go in 
search of her, and some others don’t bother. In 
the course of the search two young people—one of 
them the seducing hero—make love repeatedly in 
order, it would seem, to allay their anxiety about 
the vanished heroine. 


By way of sub-plot there is another seduction— 
that of a faun-like young painter by a lady old 
enough to be his mother or at least his aunt. Let 
me mildly protest that all this sex-obsession is 
ridiculous rather than nauseating, and let me also 
suggest—by no means for the first time on this 
page—that if all these goings-on were shown as 
happening at Brighton (which is London on sea) 
or at Portobello (which is Edinburgh on sea), we 
should be having a wave of critical indignation 
instead of a wave of critical adulation. There is, 
in short, an unmistakable deal of intellectual 
snobbery around. Brighton and Portobello are 
humdrum and homely, whereas Palermo and 
Portofino are whatever is the Italian for chic; 
and the Signori Fellini (of ‘‘ La Dolce Vita ’’) and 
Antonioni are hardly to be blamed for taking full 
advantage of the fashion. 





A SCENE DURING THE PRODUCTION OF THE “ MARRIAGE ” EPISODE FROM i 
THE MIRACLE FILMS PRESENTATION “LOVE AND THE FRENCHWOMAN”: = tales — “‘ Adul- 
L. TOR. ARE RENE CLAIR, WHO DIRECTS THIS FOURTH OF SEVEN Stories, tery’’ (Henri 
AND LINE (MARIE-JOSE NAT) AND CHARLES (CLAUDE RICH). (CAMEO-POLY.) 


The French, of course, are ‘at it” 
as well. A composite new film called 
“Love and the Frenchwoman”’ is not 
nearly so frivolous as it sounds, being 
seven distinctly bitter-sweet little comedies 
strung together on a slender chain of 
feminine frailty. They all have different 
and distinguished directors. Henri Decoin 
gives us in “Infancy”’ a silly-tender 
little tale of two little children asking 
their policeman - father how babies 
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A SURFEIT OF SEX—AND SHEEP. 


By ALAN DENT. 
arrive, and being told that they grow inside 
cabbages. Soon afterwards they see a large 
cabbage falling off a lorry. Greatly concerned they 
tell the lorry-driver, who forbears to laugh but 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





JACK LEMMON, WHO IS APPEARING IN “ THE WACKIEST 
SHIP IN THE ARMY” (COLUMBIA). 
Alan Dent writes: “ Jack Lemmon, the young comedian 
with the flickering face who was so delicious in last year’s 
best American comedy, ‘ The Apartment,’ can only be 
described as marking-time in his latest film—*‘ The 
Wackiest Ship in the Army,’ directed by Richard 
Murphy and just put on at the Odeon, Marble Arch. But 
Mr. Lemmon must be said to mark time more amusingly 
than most other comedians engaged in marching forward. 
In this latest effort he is a land-lubberly young officer who 
gets his small craft 
into unimaginable 
difficulties while 
trying to dodge the 
monster battleships 
with which, for 
most of the film, he 
and it are entirely 
surrounded.” 


picks up the cab- 
bage and nurses 
it like a baby, 
murmuring 
something about 
“the voice of 
innocence.” 


Jean Delan- 
noy directs 
** Adolescence ”’ 
and Michel 
Boisrond the 
still better 
“ Virginity ’’— 
both witha touch 
of wistful poetry. 
The episode called 
‘Marriage ’’ has 
no less a director 
than René Clair. 
The other three 


Verneuil), 


“Divorce” (M. Christian-Jaque), and ‘A Woman 
Alone”’ (Jean-Paul Le Chanois) all have an air of 
compression (each having enough of a subject for a 
full-length film). But the little René Clair has the 
right slightness and wit for its length. It is no more 
thanatiffat the start of a honeymoon—all happening 
in a railway-train on its way to Paris, where the 
honeymoon is to be spent. The bride tactlessly 
divulges that she is never going to like the bride- 
groom's incessant cigarette-smoking. The bride- 
groom no less tactlessly divulges that he thinks 
the bride’s ‘‘ going-away "’ hat is an exceptionally 
idiotic confection. Jealousy rears its nasty head. 
A young lady in the corridor asks the bridegroom 
for a light. A young gentleman with an exceed- 
ingly raffish moustache tries to engage the desolate 
bride in conversation. It is all as slight as can be. 
But M. Clair’s touch is inimitable and unmis- 
takable; and that style of his, like the little story’s 
ending, is utterly happy. Indeed, the film as a 
whole—in spite of the title which is so footling and 
so much what the French mean by the short word 
sot—will probably linger on a long time in the 
mind, rather like the not dissimilar ‘‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins ’’ which we saw seven years ago and 
still remember well. 


By way of complete change there is ‘‘ The 
Sundowners "’—a wild and very woolly saga about 
the Australian bush a generation ago. This has 
just about everything—genuine Australia, Robert 
Mitchum and Deborah Kerr as a hard-working 
shepherd and his still harder-working wife, 
Peter Ustinov as an ex-sea-captain and Glynis 
Johns as a merry widow of a hotel-keeper (two 
excellent character-performances), real emus, un- 
deniable kangaroos, irresistible koala bears, and— 
it would seem—many millions of sheep. It is all 
very jolly and boring (as Agate once said of an 
Australian musical comedy), and the fresh air 
of the whole thing is overwhelming. Perhaps one 
has no logical right to be other than refreshed by 
“The Sundowners ”’ after all that far from fresh 
air from Italy and France. But one must—even 
at the risk of seeming illogical—admit that a very 
little sheep-shearing goes a long, long way, and that 
this big film’s capital director—Fred Zinnemann 





FROM THE WARNER BROTHERS PRODUCTION “THE SUNDOWNERS "—“ A WILD, SAGA 

ABOUT THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH ": HERE ARE SEEN (L. TO R.): SEAN CARMODY (MICHAEL 

ANDERSON, JR.); IDA CARMODY (DEBORAH KERR); VENNEKER (PETER USTINOV); PADDY 
CARMODY (ROBERT MITCHUM); AND MRS. FIRTH (GLYNIS JOHNS). (WARNER.) 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 





“MAN IN THE MOON” (Rank. Generally Released, January 16). 
agreeably lunatic comedy with Kenneth More submitting to be a space-man. 
“THE CRIMINAL” (Anglo-Amal. Generally Released, January 16). 
powerful but fairly revolting film about Stanley Baker in and out of gaol. 


“NO KIDDING "’ (Anglo. Generally Released, January 9).—A fairly engaging 
British comedy about nothing very much, but with Leslie Phillips and Geraldine 
McEwan as considerable compensations. 
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¢ who made that masterly thing, “ The 
Nun’s Story ’’—here seems to be as much 
obsessed with sheep as those clever new 


es Italians are with copulation. 


SANNA eevee cee 


i. - It remains to note only ‘‘ The Wackiest 
Ship in the Army,” a little farce about 
the U.S. Navy in the South Pacific 
which is inept and unfunny whenever 

¢ that imp of genius, Jack Lemmon, is off 

; the screen. 
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THE U.S.A., THE ATLANTIC AND LAOS ; 
MR. MARPLES AND VARIED TRANSPORT. 


) FOUND DRIFTING IN THE BAY OF BISCAY TWO YEARS AGO, AND NOW TO BE PUT UP FOR PUBLIC 

| AUCTION IN SPAIN: THE BRITISH SUBMARINE VIRULENT, WHICH HAD BEEN ON LOAN TO 

@ GREECE. WHILE ON TOW TO A BRITISH SCRAPYARD IT BROKE AWAY FROM A TUG IN A VIOLENT A SHIP WHICH WOULD SINK AT ONCE IF IT WERE EVER LAUNCHED: JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI 

. STORM AND WAS LATER A TRAINING SHIP BUILT OF CONCRETE. THIS UNUSUAL VESSEL IS THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
TOWED TO SHORE. KARACHI SEA SCOUTS AND STANDS ON THE SHORES OF CHINNA CREEK, KARACHI, PAKISTAN. 





MADE TO BE TOWED BEHIND SPEEDBOATS AND TO SOAR 
AT HIGH SPEEDS—WITH ROOM FOR TWO: AN AQUACOPTER, THE TRANSPORT MINISTER TRIES A DIFFERENT METHOD OF EVIDENCE OF FOREIGN AID? SHELLS CLAIMED TO BE RUSSIAN 


ONE OF THE MORE NOVEL EXHIBITS SHOWN AT THE FIFTY- GETTING FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER: MR. ERNEST BEING EXAMINED BY THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
FIRST NATIONAL BOAT SHOW WHICH OPENED IN NEW YORK MARPLES, THE LEADING BRITISH SKIER IN THE ANNUAL LAOS, MR. WINTHROP BROWN. THEY ARE REPORTED TO HAVE 
ON JANUARY 14. IT COSTS ABOUT £300. ANGLO-SWISS INTER-PARLIAMENTARY RACE, AT DAVOS. HE BEEN CAPTURED FROM REBEL FORCES NEAR VIENTIANE. RUSSIA 
WAS THIRD IN THE SLALOM; FOURTH AND THE U.S.A. SEEM REMOTELY INVOLVED IN AIDING OPPOSITE 

IN THE DOWNHILL. BUT THE SWISS WON. SIDES IN THIS FAR EASTERN CIVIL WAR. 


LOST DURING A GALE: THE U.S.A.F. NUMBER FOUR TEXAS RADAR TOWER, BUILT THE FINAL SESSION: THE OUTGOING UNITED STATES PRESIDENT, MR. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, WITH MEMBERS 

ON PILES IN THE ATLANTIC EIGHTY MILES SOUTH-EAST OF NEW YORK. OF HIS CABINET AT THE WHITE HOUSE ON JANUARY 13. , ° ; 
Twenty-eight men were feared to have been lost in the collapse of this radar On January 13, President Eisenhower gave his final message to members of his Cabinet in the White 
tower during a gale on January 16. Sounds like a human voice were picked up, House, briefly reviewing his period of eight years as United States President, and extending a welcome 
but these became weaker and hopes of recovering any of the men alive were to his Democratic successor, Mr. John Kennedy, who was due to replace him in a week's time. Mr. Eisenhower 
poor. This picture was taken from a U.S. submarine. (Radio photograph.) was due to make a final television appearance later in the week. 
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ALWAYS admire the courage of such 
friends of mine as array their auto- 
biographies before the public while they 
are still alive to count the cost. Thinking 
back to my days at Oxford, I find a long 
and impressive list: a brilliant politician, 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


Hope, and contains old favourites like 
‘The Golden Vanity "' as well as lesser- 
known pieces such as William Cowper's 
lines ‘‘To the immortal memory of the 
halibut on which I dined this day.’’ It was 
an excellent idea to quote from Psalm 








who might now wish to modify his 
strictures on his old school, a writer of great 
promise; and a first-class journalist are among 
them, and that shelf in my library has had to be 
expanded more than once. Now I have before me 
Mr. Derek Patmore’s Private History, and I find 
it difficult to assess. Certainly it is courageous. 
Mr. Patmore writes about himself with a gentle 
irony which ought to disarm. He must have been 
a farouche young man, lanky and gangling, never 
happy at school and forced to cope, in late 
adolescence, with the break-up of his parents’ 
marriage. He is also—for what that is worth, 
as an introduction or as a false standard of 
comparison—the great-grandson of the famous 
Victorian poet. 

In the 1920s and in the early 1930s, Mr. Pat- 
more ‘‘ got there.”” But where was “there ”’ ? 
The rather hectic society of the age received him 
gladly. He ran around with the Cunards, the 
Cecil Beatons, the Noél Cowards, and the Lady 
Laverys of the time. All the illustrations in this 
book reinforce the exotic picture. Here is Miss 
Nancy Cunard, looking like a Siamese pussy-cat. 
There is Lady Lavery (another portrait by Cecil 
Beaton) looking like a Persian pussy-cat. And 
there, finally, is a photograph of the author at 
the age of twenty-three, looking like a charming 
but slightly bewildered kitten. I doubt whether 
he has ever really grown out of that bewilderment 
—or perhaps it might be kinder, and more realistic, 
to say that he has recaptured the atmosphere of 
those feline days so exactly that the whole furry 
jungle—including that most sensitive and generous 
of ocelots, Eddie Marsh—crawls, purrs, and grows 
before the reader in the best Alice-in- Wonderland 
manner. And I mean no discourtesy if I tell Mr. 
Patmore that he has cast himself for the part, not 
of the Cheshire Cat, but of the White Rabbit ! 

Mr. Patmore’s boyhood and youth cannot be 
dismissed as “‘ semi-idyllic,”” the phrase used by a 
blurb-writer to describe those of Richard Armour, 
author of Pitts, PoTIONS—AND GRANNY. It is 
fair enough. This is a gentle and humorous auto- 
biography, telling of life in an American drug- 
store, full of pleasant anecdotes, none better, 
perhaps, than that of the schoolmistress who 
caught her boys playing a quite harmless but 
vaguely indecent game. Her violent and dis- 
proportionate distress is nicely contrasted with the 
innocent indifference of the culprits. 

So much has been written about the trials of 
Christie and Evans that the ordinary reader may 
approach Mr. Ludovic Kennedy’s TEN RILLINGTON 
PLACE with some prepossessions, one way or the 
other. I do not wish to add to them, or to pro- 
nounce on this book, except to say that while the 
arguments are meticulously (and devastatingly) 
arrayed, it is quite clearly a book of propaganda. 
If you accept the arguments, then you must admit 
that an innocent man has been hanged for a 
murder which he did not commit, and that, in its 
turn, may persuade you that one error of this 
kind in the administration of the death penalty is 
sufficient to condemn it as a penal sanction. Or it 
may not. I will only add that there is far too 
much emotion in this book. If the emotion need 
not be held to refute the arguments, it at least 
makes it difficult to distinguish and evaluate them. 
I myself am persuaded that Timothy Evans was 
not guilty, in spite of his own confession. But 
are the consequences of this fact as simple as Mr. 
Kennedy seems to think? That is the point 
which this book does not seem to me to solve. 

There is something very ironical about the 
publication of THE Vision SPLENDID, an account 
of the future of the Central African Federation by 
C. E. Lucas Phillips. That vision is now not a 
dawn, but a sunset. Nothing less than a miracle 
will allow the Federation to survive. Yet there is 
much that is true in Brigadier Lucas Phillips's 
comments, from which it is worth quoting: 


The Labour Party as a whole also have little real 
understanding of the welfare of the black people; all 
that interests them are doctrinal equality and the 
false lure of the vote. If the Common Man of Africa 
goes to the wall, if some Nkrumah or Nasser climbs 
to permanent power on the backs of his fellows, if the 
western edifice of free speech, free elections, freedom 
from oppression, an unbi i and an 
upright civil service is demolished by those who first 
scramble for power, the parties at Westminster would 
not care twopence.... 


It could hardly be put more succinctly than 
that. Everywhere Africa is reverting to tribalism, 
and if Communism does not step in, it will “ reel 
back into the beast "—and all because extremists 
are accepted as speaking in the name of democracy. 

Patriotism is heartily acclaimed by fellow- 
patriots, but to aliens it becomes a trifle stodgy. 


I shall therefore recommend THe First NATION 
in Europe, a portrait of Scotland and the Scots, 
by David Murray, to all who go in for Hogmanay 
and Burns night, merely reminding the author of 
a splendid skit on Noé] Coward’s famous patriotic 
piece which simply transferred the setting to the 
















, 2 
CHESS NOTES Ke 
. Lal 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. he 
ZABO’S poor form was the only real “ news " of He 
this year’s Premier at Hastings. He had some »5 
excuse: his wife had just been seriously ill. 2 
> 
SICILIAN DEFENCE. 2 
P. H. P.H. He 
L. Szaso. CLARKE. L. SzaBo. CLARKE. PS) 
White Black White. Black. zi 
1. P-K4 P-OB4 12. 0-03 B & 
2. N-KB3 P- 13. N x xN < 
3. P-Q4 PxP 14. Castles (K) B-B3 Ps) 
4.NxP N-KB3 15. P-BS 2 zi 
5. N-QB3 P-Q3 16. PxP Px & 
6. P-KN4!? P-KR3 17. Q-B4 N-Bl | 
7. B-N2 N-B3 18. P-N4 Q-Q1 <I 
8. P-KR3 B-Q2 19. B-Q4 - 3 
9. B-K3 B-K2 20. QR-Q1 B x Bch Ps 
10. P-B4 P-R3 21.QxB Q-K2 e 
11. N-N3 N-QR4 
Why Szabo did not simply capture the QP now, ke 
I doubt whether he could say himself; Clarke would 
have no compensation for it at all. Pst 
~= 22. P-QR4? R-Bl 24. P-QNS? PxP & 
23. R-B2? N-N3 25.NxP BxN 
k You might think you had got the position set up ke 
SS wrongly, so pointless seems White's obstinate spurn- S 
PY ing of the QP. Clarke is not the player to spurn his 
= good fortune and fights back with great spirit. Pot 
P| 29. Q-N6 N-K4! & 
S$ 26.P~B R-O1 30. Rx P Nx BP ¥ 
S$ 27. P-B4 -KB1 31. R-KBich K-Nl ei 
~g 28. R(B2)-Q2? K-B2 32.RxP?? NxQBP e 
re If 33. Rx R(B8)ch, Black cannot reply 33.... & 
™@ Kx R? because of 34. Qx Rch; but 33....R*R @ 
leaves him in the same trouble as in the game. M 
= 33. RxP Q-Q2 <I 
2 The point of the situation. There is no square »} 
=) from which the attacked white queen can attack the ®&} 
~ rook. Szabo could resign. a4 
@ 34.Rx Reh RxR 35. Q-Q4? e 
S As good as anything else. After 35... . Q* Qch, e 
a White resigned. rs} 
4 KING'S INDIAN DEFENCE. e 
2 . = 
ta SZABO Lioyp SZaBo LLoyp i) 
2 White Black White Black = 
4 1.P-04 P-KN3 9. B-K3 P-B4 Ne 
3 2.P-Ka B-N2 10.PxP PxP +S 
~@ 3. P-QB4 P-Q3 11. 2 P-BS > 
~ 4. N-QB3 N-KB3 12. 2 B-K4 (2 
= «5S. P-B3 P-B4 13. P-KN4 N-N2 & 
@ 6. P-O5 Castles 14. B-Q3 Q-R4 & 
a 7. B-B4 N-R¢ = 15. 9-82 F-ONA Ke 
3 8. B-NS P-B3. 16. Bx RPch K-RI +S 
> Black does not lose a pawn, as he now threatens & 
@ 17.... P-N5; 18. QN-N5, P-N6dis ch winning a © 
& piece. But his king is now terribly exposed. | 
rw 17. K-Bl N-R3 19. Q-K2 PxP Ct 
a 18. B-K4 N-NS 20. B-K1 e 
"a Of course not 20. Qx P?? B-R3. The same re- © 
source prevents White from capturing twice on his He 
4 Q3, after Black’s next. Si 
iq 20.... N r+ 22. B-N6 R-B3 Ss} 
~@ 21.Q-N2 K-Nl cS 
ed Black is in a desperate situation. I can see no & 
a other move which meets the threat of 23. Q-R3; Si 
 ¢-&, 22....NxXB; 23. Q-R3! Psi 
ta Now White can win Black’s queen for two & 
%@ bishops, but (he probably did not realise it) must & 
@ thereafter play with impeccable accuracy. 
& 23. N-K4 ox Be 25. R-N1?? 
5 24.RxQ xB 
=) A terribly bad move. 25. Q-Bz would offer more 
tq hope, or 25. R-K2 (25... . N-B4; 26. Px P holding 
8 on to the advantage of the exchange). 
bese N- 
id The entry of this knight at K6 virtually decides 
4 the game. From here, the game was a wild scramble, 
tq Lloyd having barely five minutes for his next fifteen 
t moves, Szabo little more. Szabo’s queen goes for a 
8 knight. 
26. 2 N-K6ch 28. Q-R5 2 
8 27. Rk P-K3 29. N-P3 Po? 
a It would be hard to imagine a situation in which 
%@_ two bishops and a pawn are better value for a queen ! 
30. N(K4)-B2 N-NS 39. NxP N-B3 
~@ 31. N-Ql ae 4 40. P-KR4 R-Kl 
~@ 32. N(R3)-B2 N- 41. P-RS R(N3)—K3 
@ 33.Q-R6 N-NS 
@ 34.Q-R5 P 
& 35. 
2 36 
& 37 
a 38 
a 
S 





Middle East, so that the final line read: “ It is 
still a very, very splendid thing to be a Baghdad 
man!” 

Unlike the land, the sea is open to every one 
to make a fuss about (though the British do tend, 
out of sheer habit, to be proprietorial about it). 
There is therefore good reading for everyone in 
Tue Harrap Book or Sea Verse. The selection 
has been well and carefully made by Ronald 


CVII as an epilogue. 

Novels are still failing to flourish. Having 
defeated the Southern States a century or so ago, 
Americans of the North seem to feel that they 
can make some kind of reparation by reading 
about them in vast fictional sagas. That accounts, 
perhaps, for the 399 pages of William Faulkner's 
Tue Mansion, the final volume of a much-praised 
trilogy. You will have had to read the first two 
to appreciate the true significance of the Snopes 
clan—they have names like Mink and Flem—but 
you will still get along very nicely with this novel 
if you can take in your stride such passages as this: 


“Her husband is sending you a present,’ I said. 
“ It’s that sculpture you liked: the Italian boy doing 
whatever it was you liked that Gavin himself who has 
not only seen Italian boys before but maybe even one 
doing whatever this one is doing, didn’t even know 
where first base was. But it’s all right... .” 


Another, and less wearing, American writer is 
Jean Potts, whose sixth thriller, HoME Is THE 
PRISONER, is a really able piece of work. The plot 
turns on a killing which has taken place six years 
before, and the effect on his wife, son, former 
mistress, friends and neighbours, of the return of 
the killer after serving a six-year sentence for 
manslaughter. Was it really manslaughter, or 
was it murder? The pot stirs once more to the 
boil, and we have more attempted murders and 
a suicide, with a good deal of well-dramatised 
psychological tension between the characters, 
before the solution is found. 

I am not great on hypnosis—or, if it comes to 
that, on Jerry and Pam North, the publisher- 
amateur-detectives of Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge’s novels. That is why I found Murper ts 
SUGGESTED rather disappointing, though I admit 
that I did not spot the villain until a very short 
time before he (or she) was triumphantly un- 
masked. But in parts this mystery story reads 
much like a treatise on hypnosis, and much of the 
argument turns on whether it is possible to suggest 
to a good “ subject "’ under hypnosis that he (or 
she) could commit a murder. I had always believed 
that it was not possible, and my rather dour view 
of these practices is deepened by finding that there 
is real doubt about it ! 

Finally, I have three picture-books, if that is 
not too ‘“‘nursery’’ a description for serious 
studies which make a lavish use of illustration. 
The most attractive, in itself, is Karoly Koffan’s 
Brrps in CAMERA. The author insists in his 
introduction that his book contains ‘‘ The picture 
of a birdwatcher, who looks and photographs with 
the eyes of an ornithologist.’’ At any rate, the 
results are spectacular, and one does not have to 
be either an ornithologist or a photographer to 
appreciate them as they deserve. 

Photographs also play a large part in Frangoise 
Reiss's biography of Nijinsky, a sympathetic 
work which told me much that I had not known 
before about the great dancer’s early life, and his 
corruption in the dissolute aristocratic circles of 
St. Petersburg. The tragedy of Nijinsky’s life is 
presented simply and without too much stress, 
while the pictures as well as the text recall his 
amazing technique. 

SHOow JUMPING ON Five CONTINENTS, by 
Pamela Macgregor-Morris, is a book for the 
steadily-growing number of show-jumping fans. 
Once again—though no fan myself—I was fasci- 
nated by the many first-class illustrations. 





BOOKS REVIEWED 


Private History, by Derek Patmore. 
21s.) 

PILLs, PoTIONS—AND GRANNY, by Richard 
Armour. (Hammond; 12s. 6d.) 

Ten RILLINGTON P Lace, by Ludovic Kennedy. 
(Gollancz; 215.) 

THE Vision SPLENDID, by C. E. Lucas Phillips. 
(Heinemann ; 255.) 

THe First Nation itn Europe, by David 
Murray. (Pall Mall; 15s.) 

Tue Harrap Book or SEA VERSE, arranged and 
edited by Ronald Hope. (Harrap; 15s.) 

THE Mansion, by William Faulkner. (Chatto 
and Windus ; 21s.) 

HoME IS THE PRISONER, by Jean 
(Gollancz; 13s. 6d.) 

MURDER IS SUGGESTED, by Frances and Richard 
Lockridge. (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.) 
Brrps tn Camera, by Karoly Koffan. 

and Rockliff; 27s. 6d.) 
NijInsky, by Francoise Reiss. (Black ; 30s.) 
SHOw JUMPING ON Five ConTINENTS, by Pamela 
Macgregor-Morris. (Heinemann; 30s.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 81: DEATH OF A “SPARTAN.” 























AN ACTOR IN A FILM ABOUT THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLA: HAVING HIS DEATH WOUND PREPARED ON HIS BACK. 


Up to now it had always been thought that the Spartans, at the battle of 
Thermopyle, wore their own hair long and fought almost naked. However, this 
idea was only based on Herodotus and Twentieth Century-Fox have thought 
fit to dress their Spartans like this one. The most Spartan thing about him 
is the way in which he smiles happily while an arrow is hammered into his 
back. This heroism is not so much for the sake of Lacedzmonia, but in aid 


of a film about the Battle of Thermopyle called ‘“‘ Lion of Sparta ’’’ now being 
made in Greece. The studio property men are fixing the arrow into a wooden 
pad concealed beneath the actor’s costume in preparation for the coming 
death agonies when the secret path is betrayed to the Persians and the little 
band of heroes fight to the last man. Though, as one used to assure oneself 
as a child in the cinema, ‘‘ they aren’t really killed.”’ 
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FALLACIES IN FIGURES; AND A MILLION M/NORS. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


ESPITE the television exhortations of Mr. Marples himself and of “ P.C. 
George Dixon of Dock Green,’’ 109 people were killed on the roads 
during the four-day Christmas period ending at midnight on Boxing Day. 
But in the corresponding Christmas period of 1959 the number of fatalities 
was 189, so that there is a widespread and quite understandable tendency to 
compare these two figures, and to draw a general and fallacious conclusion 
from them that great progress has been made in the matter of road safety. 

Admittedly the figures quoted are only provisional, but all that can justi- 
fiably be deduced from them, or from the final accurate figures for that matter, 
is that ‘‘x’’ people died on the two occasions, the value of ‘‘ x "’ being 189 
at Christmas 1959, and 109 at Christmas 1960. It is idle to argue that because 
109 is 80 less than 189 it follows that motorists must have been driving more 
carefully, or must have been more abstemious! It would be just as futile to 
argue that pedestrians must have become more agile, or more abstemious ! 

The fact is, of course, that 
there are many factors to 
be taken into account when 
accidents are being in- 
vestigated, and these should 
be carefully considered before 
deductions are drawn from 
mere figures. For instance, 
it is obvious that the number 
of fatalities ought to be 
related to the number of 
accidents in which they are 
caused. It seems to me that 
four deaths resulting from 
four separate accidents are 
more to be deplored—from 
the road safety angle—than 
if they were the result of a 
single incident. 

My reason for thinking 
in this way is that in the case 
of four separate accidents 
there must be between four 
and eight drivers at fault, 
whereas in the single incident 
there would only be one, or perhaps 
two, according to whether one car or 
two cars are involved. (It will be 
noted that I subscribe to the view 
that accidents don’t just happen, 
but are caused by human frailty of 
some sort.)- 

Other factors which doubtless 
have a bearing on the 80 fewer 
fatalities this Christmas are the lighter 
traffic flow reported by both the A.A. 
and the R.A.C., and the bright, fine 
weather experienced over a great 
part of the country. Certainly in 
my own observation there were far 
fewer vehicles on the road, the roads 
were clean and dry, and visibility 
was good for most of the time. It 
must also be remembered that 
Christmas Eve fell on Saturday, 
when the vast majority of workers 
were already at home, and those 
who were travelling by road to 
spend the holiday elsewhere had 
the whole day in which to travel. 

I do not suggest that the 
Minister’s publicity campaign before 
Christmas did not have some re- 
straining effect, possibly a very 
great effect, but it can be very 
misleading to take two figures 
and, without consideration of other 
factors, to draw from them conclusions that cannot be justified. 


THE MILLIONTH MORRIS MINOR 


A few days ago, on Tuesday, January 3, I attended one of the first motor 
world functions of 1961, a cocktail party at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, to 
celebrate the completion of the 1,000,oooth Morris Minor. This was a unique 
occasion, because it is the first time that the production of any one model 
has attained such a height in the United Kingdom, where our manufacturers 
do not like putting all their eggs in one basket and prefer to offer a range of 
complementary models. 

Apart from its design and prototype days, the story of the Morris Minor 
can be said to start on October 8, 1948, when the first example came off the 
production line at Cowley. It then had the 918-c.c. side-valve four-cylinder 
engine which had been used in the Series E Morris 8 since 1937, and which was 
retained for the Series MM for four years during which 171,021 cars were 
made 

I well remember driving one of these MM models to Nice and back as a 
week-end extension to a business journey to Paris. Two of us, weighing, 





PARKING WITHOUT ATTENDANTS: A TYPICAL LAYOUT FOR A PRIVATE CAR PARK WITH A PARCOA AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
SYSTEM IN OPERATION AT THE ENTRY AND EXIT. PERHAPS ONE POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGE IS THE CHAOS THAT COULD 
BE CREATED BY A PIECE OF UNINTELLIGENT PARKING. 





A RECORD IN BRITISH CAR PRODUCTION : A WORLD-FAMOUS LITTLE CAR REACHES SEVEN FIGURES 
THE 1,000,000TH MORRIS MINOR LEAVING THE ASSEMBLY LINE AT COWLEY. ABOUT 48 PER 
CENT. OF THIS NUMBER HAVE BEEN EXPORTED. 


with a suitcase apiece, a total of 28 stone, left Paris at 3 p.m. one Thursday 
and at 8 p.m. were dining at the Royal Hotel at Chalon-sur-Saéne, some 
215 miles to the south. Our average speed of just over 40 m.p.h. entailed 
quite a lot of gear-changing, for top-gear acceleration was not good, and 
maximum speed on third gear was only 40 m.p.h 

We were in no hurry and lunched leisurely at Vienne next day, staying the 
Friday night at the old and comfortable Hotel Europe at Avignon, mileage 
for the day 220 and actual travelling time five hours. Saturday morning we 
spent exploring Avignon and the Palace of the Popes, and after lunch reeled 
off the 160-odd miles to Nice in four hours dead. Our return was just as 
leisurely, by way of Digne, Gap and Grenoble, but despite the hillier route 
our average speed when on the move was only a fraction under 40 m.p.h. 

So much for that famous early model, which became the Series [7 in 1952 
when the Austin 803-c.c. overhead-valve engine was adopted following the 
formation of the B.M.C. In 
the next four years 322,000 
of these were produced, 
bringing the total to nearly 
half-a-million. Then, in 
October 1956, came .the 
Minor 1000, with the 948-c.c. 
engine, curved single-piece 
screen and other modifica- 
tions, over half-a-million to 
date increasing the total 
output to the magic seven- 
figure number. 

It remains to add that 
the Morris Minor, like the 
Mini-Minor and the Austin 
Seven, is the brain child of 
Alec Issigonis, who joined 
the design department of 
Morris Motors in 1936 and 
who spent his leisure con- 
structing a 750-c.c. super- 
charged racing car with a 
monocoque aluminium 
single-seater body and 
independent rubber suspension, 
which made quite a name for itself 
and, incidentally, for its designer and 
constructor. 


AUTOMATIC PARKING 

Parking is one of the problems 
of the age in which we live, and 
any contribution to its solution is 
welcomed. Parcoa is the name 
of an automatic control system for 
unattended parking areas, or for 
the partial control of multi-level 
parking garages, and by eliminating 
the need for attendants it should 
help to provide parking at an 
economical rate. 

The Parcoa equipment consists 
essentially of mechanically-operated 
barriers and their automatic controls, 
placed at the entrance and/or exit 
of a parking area. The barriers 
are operated by inserting a mag- 
netically-coded card-key, which also 
forms a season-ticket, into a sensory 
device alongside the barrier and 
within reach of the driver sitting 
in his car. The barrier lifts, the 
car is driven into the park, and as 
its rear wheels pass over two treadles 
let into the roadway the barrier 
descends 

This card-key system is suitable for private car parks, but for public 
car parks the barrier mechanism can be coin operated, or ticket operated. 
In the latter case, the arrival of a car in front of the barrier causes a 
dated and timed ticket to be partially issued from a machine, and as 
the driver withdraws it completely the barrier-raising mechanism is set 
into action. 

Other mechanisms are available for special requirements, one such being a 
‘ capacity counter.’ This unit gives complete control of available capacity, 
as it will not allow any more cars to enter than there are spaces, and when 
the park is full it causes ‘‘ Park Full ’’ notices to be illuminated at entrances. 
Only when a car leaves the park through the exit gate will the capacity counter 
allow another car to enter. : 

The possible disadvantage of the system is that it cannot control the 
behaviour of drivers once they have entered. the park as an attendant can do, 
but intelligent layout and clear marking of the parking bays should go far to 
persuade drivers to park neatly. The mechanisms are American in origin but 
Parking Developments Limited, 2-4, Cranmer Road, London, S.W.0, tell me 
that progressively all are to be made in the U.K. 
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SHORE SCENE 


88th Annual Water-Colour Exhibition 


THOS AGNEW & SONS LTD. 


43 Old Bond Street & 3 Albemarle Street London W.1. 
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Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 & 9189 
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TURNBERRY HOTEL 
Ayrshire 


Overlooking its championship Ailsa and Arran 
Golf Courses on the sheltered Ayrshire coast. 


Pitch and Putt Course. Tennis. Sea-bathing. 
Indoor Swimming Pool. Dancing. Private Cinema. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
7 


Guests met at’ Kilmarnock Station on request. 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send 
coloured brochure and give full details. 


TELEPHONE: TURNBERRY 202 


BTC/189C 








PAIN 2 ote LRKHIA 





(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN - 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


If unavailable locally write to: 

















By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 





A crowning 
achievement... 


‘Double Century’ is the sherry QO) 







Some are too 
‘Double 


of all sherries. 


dry; some too sweet. 









Century’ is a Sherry to suit all TAM vs 
: ss F, 
tastes, selected specially to cele- \ T) rm caine 
brate the 200th birthday of the We aE 
famous house of Pedro Domecq. io te 
M Y py fh 
Try a bottle or a glass today LOO 4 f 


s 
: SRREZ ve 1 Feowrers 


— 


and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. IX 


Pe... 
DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
. and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This J tem is sold subject to the following conditione—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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MAKE 
MOTORI 
SAFER IN 
BRITAIN 


There is only one 
Town & Country tyre —the 


Firestone Town & Cowilty 


The first and finest 
All-Season rear wheel tyre 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


. » 
mi, Gan 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 














WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S' DUNSTAN’S 


|, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, | 948) 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Scotch 
Whiskies 


: of 
Sy Distinction 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 
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Take a princely holiday in a setting built for princes 
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pf one of the >“ 
€hateel great hotels of EA 
af - YY ry A 
the Mediterranean Wty <4): 
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SUITES . EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH =s,—5 

FRENCH CUISINE . COCKTAIL BARS . SWIMMING POOL =/ =} 

F MUSIC AND DANCING NIGHTLY N SJ 
. 24 HOUR ROOM SERVICE e. vw, 
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SOME EARLY BOOKS 








Margret Wittmer FLOREANA (25/- 
Cameron Hawley THE LINCOLN LORDS (27/- 
i Vulliamy TEA AT THE ABBEY (73/6) 
Michael Barrett [HE MAN ON THE SPIKE (73/6) 
Elizabeth Gray Vining RETURN TO JAPAN /21/- 
Kenneth Cook WAKE IN FRIGHT (10/6 


George Foster SOLDIFR ON LOAN (15/-, 
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MICHAEL JOSEPH 26 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON  W.C,1. 


























YOU can bring joy... 


.. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children’s Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, = 
depends on voluntary contributions from people = 
like you. Please give generously. 


Don’t you think i NATIONAL 
we ought to be using q CHILDREN’S HOME 
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London, N.5. 








To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule cnsures a most 
effective transmission of your 
message to hundreds of thousands of 
people in high positions at home 
and in every country of the world. 
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FLY ABROAD-ER THIS YEAR 


FAR-AWAY PLACES COST LESS THAN YOU DREAMED-BY BOAC’s NEW LOW FARES 








2 ’ "3 7 Re. a ec ? b “ = 
NAIROBI superb game reserves anda won MEW YORK only £154. 7s. return to visit this fantastic, HONG KONG Richt away from itall! The 
derful climate—for only £196. 4s. return by BOAC friendly city—by BOAC Economy Class jet-prop Britannia. other side of the world for only £374. 8s. return 
Economy Class. by BOAC Economy Class 


You'll be surprised how low BOAC fares are to 
many of the world’s exciting places. Ask your BOAC ‘B: 0 A: TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
Appointed Travel Agent for more information. C~ 
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